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NO DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GREECE? 


O be consistent, must not the Federal Council of 

the Churches of Christ in America, which opposes 
sending a minister to the Vatican State, insist on “no 
diplomatic relations with Greece”? The patriarch of 
the Greek Church is now head of the Greek state. 
Wherein lies the difference between a patriarch and 
a pope as a temporal ruler? 

Into what a maze of nice distinctions and contradic- 
tions we find ourselves when we leave the straight line 
of fair, equal treatment for kings and commoners, popes 
and Presbyterian parsons. 


RACE RELATIONS 


R. GUSTAV ULRICH went straight to the 

heart of the race relations question when he said 

that George Washington Carver showed the way to 
solve the problem. 

Dr. Carver pushed ahead steadily with work that 
was full of blessing for mankind, paying no attention 
to slights and spending little time on prejudice. White 
people and colored people alike respected him, and all 
people were in his debt. 

There is something pathetic and childish in the in- 
sistence by some people, both white and colored, that 
it is not enough to work for just and equal treatment 
of everybody before the law, but that we must give 
the one race exactly the same things that the other 
race has. In other words, it is not enough to meet as 
citizens or as fellow laborers; we must meet socially, 
attend the same churches and share in the same social 
activities of the churches. 

To us it seems most unjust to the better colored 
people to put them in such a position. It is tragic to 
force such issues when they are making such advances 
and gaining such ground economically, morally and in- 
tellectually. When bitterness is stirred up on either 
side, the gains made are endangered. 

Steady, consistent pressure for justice and unfailing 
kindness will blaze trails of progress. 

In the South, the people of the South, in the North, 
the people of the North, are the eligibles for service. 
Missionaries from either section to the other only make 
trouble. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP 


HE appointment of the Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis 

Fisher, bishop of London, as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, carries indications that something of the great 
social leadership represented by the late Dr. Temple 
will be continued in the Church of England. Dr. Fisher 
has frequently taken strong positions in the field of 
social reform. The fact that while he was bishop of 
Chester he played a hand organ on the streets to help 
in the collection of funds for a hospital suggests that 
he is no stuffed shirt. We hope he will do it again as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. And the pleasant relations 
between England and our country might well be re- 
stored if he would bring his football team, on which he 
and his six sons played, to the United States. Also, his 
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family represents no stodgy ideas about the place of 
women in the church. We remember pleasantly the 
oceasion when, in 1943, Mrs. Fisher smashed a long- 
time tradition by making an address in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London.—Editorial in the Churchman. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will be celebrated 
from February 18 to 25. President Roosevelt tells us 
that we should so live for freedom that boys fighting 
for freedom may come home and find race prejudice 
overcome. 
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Among the large organizations which have canceled 
convention plans are the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Credit Men, the 
National Retail Jewelers Association, the Allied Liquor 
Industries, Inc., the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
and the Council of State Governments. 


Eighteen West-Coast Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers, including Blauvelt, Shepard, Knost and 
Westwood, issued a formal statement expressing enthu- 
siastic approval of the rescinding of the order excluding 
Japanese from the Pacific area. 


Mrs. E. Tallmadge Root, who died suddenly in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, January 11, like her hus- 
band made interchurch movements her life work and 
did pioneer work in creating the Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies. 


“Universalism is the religion of universal principles,” 
says the Canton, New York, church bulletin. “It does 
not go out of fashion any more than the stars go out 
of fashion.” 


The marvelous education of thousands of lads, . 


fitting them for highly specialized jobs in a few brief 
weeks of intensive work, is one of the amazing things 
of the war. Necessity was laid upon us and the very 
existence of the nation was at stake. 


The official yearbook of the Church of England for 
1945 records growing support of Empire Youth Sunday. 
His Majesty the King is patron. 


“No man need hang his head,’ writes John S. 
Knight of the Miami Herald, “for failure to jump 
aboard a band wagon.” 


The undertakers are the best readers of religious 
papers. Let the most gentle reference be made to the 
excessive cost of funerals and the hardship involved 
for poor people and they are off the reservation in full 
war paint and after the scalp of the editor in no time, 


Emerson, it is said, once uttered this prayer, “Nerve 
us with incessant affirmations.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


God's capechildsen 


Robert Cummins 


Zions Herald, the independent Methodist weekly of Bos- 
ton, has taken vigorous action to induce the Federal Council 
to change the vote excluding Universalists. “We believe that 
? Protestantism has been harmed,” writes Emory Bucke, the 
editor. “Every effort should be made to rectify this mistake. 
2... The world is still ‘too big and too bad for a divided 
church’ and this action [excluding Universalists] puts all pro- 
gressives into one camp and all conservatives into another.” 

Every issue of Zions Herald for a month has carried a 
_gatrong editorial revealing to the churches just exactly what 
has happened and its significance. The issue of January 17 
carried a history of the case by Dr. Cummins, which we are 
glad to republish here. 


Tue Eprror 


VERITABLE wave of good will toward the Uni- 

versalist Church has been rolling up since our 
application for membership was rejected by the Federal 
Council of Churches when it met recently in Pitts- 
burgh. It is not surprising that expressions of apprecia- 
tion have poured in to us from friends of long standing, 
but that there should be such widespread evidence of 
righteous indignation on the part of persons whose 
churches voted to exclude us, that is, persons we have 
not known, is revealing. And of greatest significance 
is the reaction of the laity over the country. If the 
testimony coming to us is at all indicative, the standing 
of the Council has been materially lowered and regard 
for the Universalist Church has been considerably 
heightened. It is also apparent that the uprising is 
now only in its initial stages. 

We are keenly desirous of having our own position 
clearly understood. We feel that the Federal Council, 
through its member churches, was entirely within its 
legal rights when it decided not to admit our church to 
membership. It has a perfect right to judge for itself 
whether any applicant comes within the qualifications 
laid down. But that which happened at Pittsburgh 
was the imposition of a creedal definition of Christi- 
anity; and it is against such definition, or any other 
definition, that Universalists protest. We cannot 
jmagine Jesus of Nazareth barring the door to any 
church which accepts his name and leadership. Any 

such action is interpreted by us as arrogance in his 
name, and not of his essential spirit. On the first page 
of the November issue of the Federal Council Bulletin 
is a poem by John Oxenham, entitled “A Prayer.” 
“It sounds the note which we had once thought 
. characterized the Council: 
. O God, within whose sight 
All men have equal right 
To worship thee, 
Break every bar that holds 
Thy flock in diverse folds; 
Thy will from none witholds 
Full liberty. 


Seventy-five years before Lincoln was born, Uni- 
versalists went on record as opposing human slavery in 
any form. Of the twelve charter members of the first 
‘Universalist society to organize on American soil, one 
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- forward deck, they distributed lifejackets. 


was a Negro. Adin Ballou, a Universalist minister, 
started one of the first of the co-operatives, that at 
Hopedale, Massachusetts. It is to his book, Christian 
Socialism, that both Tolstoy and Gandhi have at- 
tributed the source of their philosophies. A  Uni- 
versalist minister started the first prison paper. 
Universalists were the first to oppose capital punish- 
ment, made the first proposal of parole, and at a time 
when the science of penology was utterly unknown. 
Dr. Charles H. Leonard, later dean at Tufts College, 
founded Children’s Day. Benjamin Rush, a Phila- 
delphia layman, was one of the founders of the Sunday 
school. Lombard, a Universalist college, was the 
second among all colleges and universities in America 
to introduce coeducation. The Universalist Church was 
the first to advocate women for its ministry. The first 
body of women to organize on a national scale was a 
body of Universalist women. And all the world knows 
today what contribution was made by Clara Barton 
and her fellow Universalists in the founding of the 
Red Cross and in behalf of world peace. So it is that 
Universalism has tended to produce persons who have 
dared to live consecrated lives, think courageous 
thoughts, and perform pioneering deeds. 

The Universalist Church is an earnest fellowship, 
utilizing much the same form of organization as is used 
by the several other churches practicing congrega- 
tional polity. It is a fellowship led by an able ministry: 
it sponsors its own publishing house; utilizes as a 
matter of course the best of accredited materials and 
methods in religious education; claims four theological 
schools; carries on through its women a great work for 
diabetic children under the leadership of America’s 
famed specialist in this field, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin; 
maintains a health clinic and kindergarten for Negroes; 
administers relief to the sufferers of war; strives to care 
for its aged; encourages sex education, opposition to 
war; upholds labor’s right to organize; and advocates 
one of the more advanced of the so-called social creeds. 

Universalist fellowship offers to men and women 
and youth the vision of religion as a liberating force, 
setting minds free, and in that process begetting a 
spiritual liberty also, removing hidden phobias and 
directing the gaze to horizons unclouded by dogmas, 
inviting the souls of men to venture forth on un- 
charted seas, and gripping the heart with the dynamic 
of a creative faith to which all things are possible. 
Yet, it is the people professing this faith who have 
knocked at the door of the Federal Council and have 
found that door not opened unto them. 

Four chaplains (two Protestants, a Catholic and a 
Jew) were aboard the troop transport Dorchester when 
it was torpedoed off Greenland. Standing on the 
When the 
supply was exhausted, each chaplain removed his own 
and gave it to a soldier. With arms linked, each 
raising his voice in prayer, these four chaplains went 
down with their ship in its final plunge. Dare any 
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man harbor so warped a conception of God or man as 
to believe that those two Protestant chaplains or that 
Catholic chaplain doubted for one brief moment the 
standing in the eyes of God of the Jewish chaplain 
because he could not, as did they, “accept Jesus Christ 
as Divine Lord and Savior’? 

The action of the Council at Pittsburgh raises 
questions. What is it that makes a man or a church 
Christian? Is it following the instruction of Jesus 
when, having told the story of the good Samaritan, he 
said, “Go and do thou likewise’? Is it loving the 
Lord thy God .. . and thy neighbor as thyself? Is a 
Christian one who tries to follow the teaching of 
Jesus, or one who holds certain beliefs about him? 
The implication of the Pittsburgh decision would 
seem to indicate quite clearly the answer of the 
majority of the churches of the Council, namely, that 
unless a church accepts “Jesus Christ as Divine Lord 
and Savior’ it cannot be counted Christian. At 
least, it cannot be counted so by the Council. 

Then what. does the Council mean by “Divine 
Lord and Savior’? The Council means that the 
ultimate test is a creedal one, belief about Jesus. It is 
not a question of action, or ethics, or spirit, but specifi- 
cally, Are they (the Universalists) our kind of 
Christians? Do they believe as we do about Jesus? 

One wonders if this is the test of true religion. In a 
time of world upheaval, bloodshed, sorrow and suffer- 
ing, it would seem to be close to sacrilege for self- 
appraised Christian groups to sit in judgment on what 
constitutes Christian fellowship. We sincerely and 
humbly wonder if this sort of recrudescence is to 
constitute the acid test of religiousness in tomorrow’s 
brave new world. Word of the Federal Council’s 
decision is going out, for example, to over 7,000 Uni- 
versalists who wear the uniforms of their country and 
who-are scattered across the battlefronts of the 
world. We have no doubts concerning the nature of 
their reaction. 


That churches should desire to join hands so as to 
co-operate in good works is as understandable as it is 
commendable. But that some churches, so joined and 
for such purpose, should presume to make admission 
to their company thereafter conditional upon the 
applicant’s willmgness to conform to some prescribed 
theological tenet is a thing difficult to comprehend 
and not very commendable. 


If the Council presumes to represent American 
Protestantism, it would seem that its membership 
should include a healthy cross section of the country’s 
Protestant churches. There should be a variety of 
viewpoint, a diversity of position. Otherwise the 
Council is not representative of American Protestant- 
ism. It represents only a portion of American 
Protestantism. The Council’s membership is made 
up of 25 denominations—25 out of 238. This fact 
should be known and appreciated by citizens of this 
country and by the Government. Two hundred and 
eleven denominations are not in the Federal Council, 
and, no matter how much any of these nonmember 
churches may wish to become members, they cannot 
do so without subscribing to a creed. 


As we interpret the avowed purpose of the Council, 
5A 


Benjamin Rush 
One of the founders of the Sunday school 


it sets up the ideal of unity in permitted and respected 
diversity. It disavows “authority to draw up a common 
creed.” It would unite Christians in fellowship and 
service on the basis of their common loyalty to our 
common Master. We think of the Universalist Church 
as a branch of the Church Universal, whose catholic 
unity is centered in Jesus Christ. Our Universalist 
faith we regard as a means to the end of serving the 
God whom he revealed and the kingdom he came to 
establish. To the degree that it does that, is it of 
value to us and can it be entitled to the respect of © 
others? 

We recognize, of course, that the phrase “Divine 
Lord and Savior” means different things to different 
Christians. The differences, however, are as great 
among the members of the churches now in the 
Council as between them and Universalists generally. 
If our primary loyalty is to Christ, differences of theory 
concerning his personality need not separate us but may 
enrich our common faith and experience. 

We would have regarded it a privilege to add our 
testimony to the essential oneness in Christ of the 
Christian churches of America which the Council 
seeks to manifest and to co-operate more fully in the 
united Christian service carried on under the Council’s 
auspices, at a time when such expressions of unity are 
so sorely needed. This privilege, however, is now 
denied us. 

Formulas which are not basically moral distract 
attention from social situations and make church 
loyalty indifferent to love. Those moments in which 
the center of interest in the church’s life has been 
doctrinal have seen the brutal persecution of heretics. 
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Men who have believed in the deity of Jesus have not 
hesitated to persecute those who could not hold such 
belief. Therefore, one cannot look without anxiety 
upon any movement among the churches to make a 
given interpretation of belief about Jesus a basis of 
what they profess to be ecumenicity, but which is in 
fact a paradoxically selective Catholicism. What the 
world requires of the churches is not a revival of fourth- 
century Christology, but the impregnation of economic 
and political (and religious) processes with love. Only 
‘then will Jesus have given meaning to their function. 
Hi Christians are to be interested in helping make a 
better world, they had better make theology secondary 
to morality. 


a issue of principle was involved. Would the 
uncil be true to its professed Christian inclusiveness? 
Or would it yield to sectarian prejudice? It yielded 
to the latter. Denominationalism voted at Pittsburgh. 
It seems a pity that the genuineness of our acceptance 
of Christ as Lord and Master should be determined 
by phrases, as if a particular one were a kind of magic 
shibboleth. Dr. Fosdick says, “I confess that my 
blood boils . . . at this nonsensical obscurantism. I'll 
do anything that is within my power to help break the 
deadlock. . . . The position of the so-called evangelical 
churches . . . is stupid.’ Perhaps an eleventh com- 
mandment for the twelve “No” churches might read: 
“Thou shalt not covet for thyself a status from which 
thou wouldst deprive another.” 


But aside from our own reaction to what has hap- 
’ pened, we are probably in a better position than any 
other to point to certain aspects of the situation which 
call for accurate and widespread knowledge of the 
facts. In the first place, decision to bar Universalists 
was aryved at in an atmosphere of threat. A Southern- 
Presbyterian delegate declared quite openly to the 
Council that if Universalists were to be admitted the 
Southern Presbyterian Church would withdraw. This 
was not news. The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U. 8. A. had so voted as long ago as 
last summer in Chicago. A representative of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church read to the delegates 
at Pittsburgh this Chicago-born “ban-the-Univer- 
salists” resolution. Then a Lutheran delegate (although 
Lutheran connection with the Council is peripheral) 
bore like witness for his church. 


xi “To Universalists, such pharisaical action is wholly 
unintelligible. At one time during our pre-Pittsburgh 
conferences with Council members, Dr. Cavert sug- 
gested that inasmuch as our theological position was 
so in contrast with that of the Lutherans, were we first 
admitted to Council membership we would doubtless 
vote against the admission of the Lutheran Church. 
We made immediate reply that such would not be the 
case, that, on the contrary, we would insist upon 
Lutheran membership. This Universalist principle of 
inclusiveness seems difficult for people who are the 
products of creedal inbreeding to comprehend. If and 
when there is any exclusion from Universalist fellow- 
ship, such exclusion is self-imposed. We try to 
remember the other sheep of whom Jesus spoke as not 
being within the generally accepted fold. So it is that 
_ we find the position of the Presbyterians and Lutherans 
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at Pittsburgh almost unintelligible, the more so when 
that position is taken by Christian churches. 


But still more surprising to us was the effect this 
Presbyterian-Lutheran threat had upon certain of the 
other churches. No longer was the question to be 
decided in an objective way. Right or wrong, ethical 
or unethical, the question thereafter became a. political 
one. Confronting possible rupture within the Council 
itself, a loss of numbers and of financial backing, other 
churches cast their votes in the negative so as “to 
prevent such a disaster.” Assuming that these churches 
might have been for us, had it not been for the 
Presbyterian-Lutheran threat, they nevertheless had 
to take their stand against us so that the Council would 
not lose the tremendous strength and influence of the 
great Presbyterian Church. The end desired, they 
said, justified whatever means were necessary in order 
to attain it. 

Then, too, it was not made clear in Pittsburgh that, 
without the slightest hesitation or hedging, we had 
officially and from the very beginning accepted pre- 


amble, constitution and bylaws of the Council. Why 
was it not made clear? Letters to officers of the 
Council make our position unmistakably clear. They 


were dated September 21 and December 16, 1942, 
March 24, 1943, and September 18 and 22 and October 
9 and 21, 1944. Action approving acceptance of the 
preamble, constitution and bylaws was taken by the 
Board’s special committee, by the Board itself (which 
was empowered by the General Assembly so to do), 
and by the Universalist General Assembly. Had 
Universalist representatives been permitted to be 
present at Pittsburgh, as were representatives of the 
Church of the Brethren when their church was 
admitted at Cleveland, the true facts would have been 
disclosed by this documentary evidence. But the 
ecclesiastical lawyers arranged for a_ star-chamber 
session at Pittsburgh. It is not so late as we would 
like to think in the realm of religion. 


In letters of apology which have come to us from 
representatives of the “No” churches, and in certain 
editorials, much is made of our “mistakes” in the 
procedure we followed. If mistakes were made in 
procedure, they were made upon advice of officers of 
the Council, for not one step was taken in the entire 
proceedings except upon their advice (with the possible 
single exception of an attempt to have us withdraw our 
application, which came at the very last). By vote 
of the Board of Trustees and by vote of the General 
Assembly, we were required to follow the advice of the 
Council officials. This was done out of consideration 
for the Council. It is charged that we did not fully 
accept the Council’s preamble. Facts stated above 
prove the falsity of this charge. Furthermore, the 
action taken by Presbyterians and Lutherans was 
taken long in advance of the consideration of our 
application at Pittsburgh, a fact which proves that 
opposition was not at all on the basis of technicalities 
but on the basis of outright opposition. The form in 
which our application appeared had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

Then dragged into the picture at Pittsburgh was 
some statement defining Universalism, a statement 
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which appears in a statistical yearbook of churches. 
Why was this particular statement distributed by 
Council officials to the delegates? We have no record 
of it in our files at Headquarters. If it were submitted 
over the signature of a Universalist, that ends it. Cer- 
tainly the statement had nothing more back of it than 
personal opinion. It was not official in any sense of the 
word, had never been approved by trustees or General 
Assembly. Nor did Council officials so much as ask 
of us in advance of the Pittsburgh meeting whether 
or not this statement might be approved by us. Of all 
the hundreds of definitions of Universalism, this 
particular one was lifted out, printed and widely 
circulated. Why? After so much emphasis had been 
placed upon our application’s not bemg approved by 
our General Assembly (an absolute untruth), why 
should this statement by some unidentified Universalist 
be accepted as the one and only authoritative state- 
ment concerning the character of Universalism? 

It may be of interest to some if I explain this one 
additional fact. When we first sat with Federal-Council 
officials, opinion was expressed by them that were our 
application to be voted upon at that time, we would 
likely receive 20 out of the possible 23 votes. That 
was over three years ago. We were advised to delay 
filing our application until conferences could be held. 
We delayed. We met with Council members for con- 
ference. Then, on November 2, 1942, our application 
was filed. But it was not acted upon at the Council’s 
biennial meeting in Cleveland. The Council’s executive 


committee recommended that “conferences be con- 
tinued.” ‘ 

The question came down to whether the Council 
and its constituent members would adhere to the 
letter and spirit of the Council’s own constitution, 
admitting our church on its avowed acceptance of the 
statement in the Council’s preamble, as stated in our 
application; or whether it would adopt a creedal test, 
insisting upon a particular interpretation of the words 
of the preamble, which, in the Council’s own words, it 
has no power to do. This question has now been 
answered. The Council had the right to arrive at its 
own answer. We regret the answer it made. We regret 
the answer for our own sake, to be sure. But the 
question involved so much more than the Universalist 
Church and it is for this reason that we have our 
deepest regret. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that editorials on the 
subject by the editor of Zions Herald have been factual 
and courageous. He would not expect or permit an 
expression of thanks. He has spoken the truth as he 
sees it. But we do wish all readers of Zions Herald 
to know of our deep and abiding appreciation, first, of 
the man himself, and second, of his presentation of the 
facts. 

Other than a news release to the press of the 
country, which was principally a statement concerning 
the vote at Pittsburgh, and a statement to be read 
from all our pulpits, the above article is the only 
review made of our experience. 


Universalists and the Federal Council 


John Clarence Petrie 


NIVERSALISTS have suffered a severe wound 

in their pride. They have been rejected for 
membership in the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ. Something of the depth of the wound can be 
gathered from reading the letter and press release sent 
out to the ministers of the fellowship by the general 
superintendent. 

“Churches, like people, wish to feel they are needed, 
wanted. When they are told they are not needed, 
not wanted, they are saddened, hurt.” Thus the 
general superintendent. How true! Dr. Cummins has 
suffered personally, for it was under his leadership of 
the denomination that the application was made. All 
who had a part in it are bound to feel personally 
affronted. Christians are no different from others. 
As Shylock said of the Jews, “If you prick us do we 
not bleed?” Christians, like others, can react bitterly, 
angrily, and sometimes very unwisely when their pride 
is injured. If there is any time when Universalists 
should count ten it is precisely now when they are 
smarting from the action of the Council. 

This is not to say that all Universalists will smart. 
There are some, whose number may be increasing, to 
whom the rejection comes as a relief. Some will say, 
“I told you so.” These are they who look upon them- 
selves as opponents of the other Christian churches. 
These are they who have been looking for years to 
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closer relations with the Unitarians rather than with 
the more conservative Christian churches. Some are 
being drawn by nontheistic humanism. Some may be 
very definitely for severing all connection with 
Christianity and for establishing a new basis in 
theology. 

This is a dangerous trend in Universalism. The 
organized Universalists are few in number. An un- 
fortunate and hasty reaction in the wrong direction at 
this moment might well destroy the denomination. 
Dr. Cummins’ press release closes with the words, “We 
shall continue . . . to jein hands with those who will 
fellowship with us.” What I am driving at is that 
some Universalists may allow themselves to be driven 
into the arms of the organized Unitarianism of today 
as the one place where fellowship is to be found. 

In the first place, just how presentative is the 
rejection of the personal convictions of the leaders of 
the Federal Council? Those who are in the know have 
stated quite frankly that the majority of the leaders 
have no personal objection to including the Univer- 
salists. Their real motives in voting against the 
acceptance of the Universalist application have been 
to prevent the Council from being destroyed by the 
withdrawal of some of the large and extremely con- 
servative churches. In other words, the leaders do 
not condemn the Universalists as not being Christians 
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—they are simply up against a difficult situation. 
They must either reject the Universalists or wreck the 
Council. They have chosen what seems to them the 
lesser of two evils. 


Very significant was the stand of the Northern 
Baptists and the Protestant Episcopalians who were 
Im favor of acceptance, provided the Universalists 
would acknowledge “Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Savior.” If anything could comfort the heart of 
Universalists it must be that. Here are two bodies 
of what have been known among us as “orthodox,” 
representing perhaps 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 communi- 
cants, who here testify in unmistakable terms that they 
have become Universalists in the one great doctrine 
-*for which Universalists have witnessed, fought and 
sufiered. These great churches no longer believe that 
the doctrine of eternal hell is a necessary part of the 
Christian faith! Add to that the fact that the 
Congregational-Christians, the Disciples of Christ, the 
Friends, the Seventh Day Baptists, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopalians and the African Methodist 
Episcopalians voted outright for inclusion. That adds 
something like another 6,000,000 church members. 
Is it a small matter that the vote showed something 
like 12,000,000 Christian communicants as no longer 
opposing the characteristic doctrine of Universalists? 
Sing for joy, you Universalists, that your witness is 
heard by so many. 


How about the great Methodist Church? Here is 
perhaps the key to their refusal to vote for the Univer- 
salists—namely, the inclusion now of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South with the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Southern wing has been more 
conservative than the Northern. Not that the 
Southé¢rn Church is any longer fundamentalist. The 
whole theological atmosphere of Southern Methodism 
has changed in a liberal direction in the past two 
decades. It is years since a hell-fire sermon has been 
preached in a Methodist church in one of our larger 
Southern cities. From my own personal knowledge 
of Southern Methodists I can say that I do not know 
a single Methodist minister who believes in eternal 
hell. If the truth were known it is likely that the 
Methodist vote in the Council was cast partly with an 
eye at the conservatism of the rural Methodists in the 
South and partly with an eye at the growing Unitarian- 

_.igm among Universalists. : 


The Evangelical-Reformed Church voted against ~ 


the Universalists—but Dr. Herman of their seminary 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, spoke in favor. Further- 
_more, this body is now well along in its negotiations 
for merger with the Congregational-Christians who 
- voted for us outright. I preach and teach among the 
2 members, churches and conferences of this denomina- 
tion in Texas. I know them intimately. If they are 
assured that a man is a Christian they will accept him 
regardless of the exact phraseology of his creed. My 
guess in the matter of their rejection of the Univer- 
salists hinges on a doubt that Universalists do any 
longer find the center of their faith in Christ. 

Our rejection, then, is not nearly the personal 
affront it appears at first sight. After all, the Council 
‘was never intended to be a Federal Council of 
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Churches—but a Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ. It is all very well to speak of tolerance and 
Christian charity—but should such a. body admit 
Jewish congregations and ethical culture societies? 
Why not the Rotary Clubs? There is such a thing 
as wrecking the total character of an institution. 

Our rejection does not throw us as a body into the 
arms of the American Unitarian Association as it is 
run today. We have no justification for thinking that 
the Christian churches have excommunicated us and 
so henceforth we must turn our eyes toward the Uni- 
tarians. Note that I have distinguished between 
Unitarianism and what passes under that name today. 
The Unitarianism of Channing was Christian Uni- 
tarlanism, as was that of Martineau. But a trend 
that was already marked before 1935 has become so 
marked since then that today Unitarianism is on the 
verge of disavowing officially that it is a Christian 
religion. It is on the verge of making statements about 
God that make the use of the divine name by a Uni- 
tarian almost a mockery. 


Perhaps Universalists want to go the way of the 
Unitarians. Perhaps they wish to join the Unitarian, 
M. C. Otto, who confesses, “I have for myself arrived 
at an affirmative faith in the nonexistence of God.” 
Perhaps the humanist services in Hymns of the Spirit 
suit the beliefs of present-day Universalists. Man and 
the earth are apostrophized in these ecstatic readings, 
but no God is worshiped. As one Christian Unitarian 
wrote me, the humanists now have Words of Aspira- 
tion instead of Prayer, Closing Words instead of 
Benediction, and reading from PM instead of Scripture 
Lesson. If that is the way the Universalists wish to go 
it is their privilege, but it marks the end of the great 
historic faith that God)is Love and that that Love is 
omnipotent and will at last win all souls. If that is 
the way the Universalists wish to go they may do so, 
but—and this is the entire point of this protest from 
one who is literally heartsick at what is happening 
today to the Unitarian denomination—such a course 
should not be taken simply as a rebound from the 
action of the Federal Council. 

Dr. Cummins has actually indicated the way that 
may be followed—‘join hands with those who will 
fellowship with us.” The Universalists can find plenty 
of Christians who will welcome them gladly into all 
their councils, into their services, and share the cup 
with them at God’s altar. Outstanding are the Con- 
gregational-Christians, whose great minister of the 
Council, Dr. Douglas Horton, spoke boldly for the 
Universalists before the Federal Council. Outside of 
New England is the great denomination of Disciples 
of Christ who voted for inclusion of the Universalists. 
Throughout New England are those Methodists, 
Baptists and others who have gone into federated 
churches with the Universalists. . 

What of the Unitarians? Thank God there are 
still some churches of that fellowship in New England 
at least where the name of God is invoked in prayer, 
where Christ is the dearest name among men under 
that of the Father himself, where the Bible is read, 
and the bread of the eucharist is broken. Joining 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XII— Twenty-three Years of Commuting 


Johannes 


N our last issue I referred to my travels between 
my office and my homes, and immediately the sug- 
gestion was made that I write on that subject. 

For twenty-three years I have traveled up and 
down between my home in Washington and my office 
in Boston, a distance of 450 miles. Part of the time 
I have made the round trip weekly, spending three 
or four days at each end, but for the greater part of 
the time I have stayed a full week, thus completing 
two round trips each month. Summers the same 
routine has been followed between the office and 
the farm, located 250 miles from Boston by rail and 
230 by motor road. There have been exigencies that 
cut the stay or extended the stay a day or two, and 
for one brief period I saved money by staying two 
weeks at each end. That did not work out so well, 
however, and, in fact, nothing worked as well as mak- 
ing it a week’s stay and sticking to it no matter whose 
party I missed. 

Many Washington friends have called me the Bos- 
ton commuter, and many Boston friends have called 
me the Washington commuter, but I have not qualified 
as a commuter on two counts: I did not travel daily 
to work, and no railroad agent offered me a commuta- 
tion ticket. I have gone often enough, however, to 
learn the ropes, to get the feel of the different trains, to 
appreciate the scenery and to sense the differing prob- 
lems of the railroads and of the traveling public. The 
drawback has been no leisure, even at the farm. 

“T don’t see how you have stood it,” has often been 
said to me. “You must be an iron man,” was said 
once—and not as a joke. The fact is that I have stood 
journeys that have involved a certain amount of fatigue 
because I have not sweat under them. That is, I have 
let the train crews worry over operating the trains, 
and I have never been afraid of “something happening.” 

A man wrote not long ago that the only law that 
I had to be afraid of was the law of averages, for 
under the operation of that law I was headed toward 
a wreck. I probably have had some “near misses” 
that I never knew about, but I can recall only two 
wrecks to trains on which I have been riding. One 
involved a lot of splintered ties and a derailed engine 
on a train bound to Chicago, and the other wreck 
came suddenly a few miles out of New York on a 
straightaway, when the engineer of a suburban train 
let it drift on to the express track just as we came 
along at high speed. We tumbled his train down a 
bank and derailed and damaged our electric locomo- 
tive. Beyond being shaken up, we were all right, but 
we had a two-hour wait before we were hauled back to 
start over. In that time, however, we saw how quickly 
eight or ten ambulances could race to such a scene 
and how expertly the work of caring for bruised bodies 
and broken limbs could go on. 

In these twenty-three years I have had periods 
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when I have used only Pullman sleepers and parlor 
cars, and periods when I have traveled almost exclu- 
sively by day coach. In recent years I have enjoyed 
the day coaches, or, I might better say, day and night 
coaches. The train that I have used most frequently 
this past year between Boston and Washington leaves 
each end at 3 p. m. and gets to the other end at 11:45 
p.m. In these days of congested travel the railroads 
have run principal trains in two or more sections, 
coaches on all sections; but the first section, called an 
advanced section, is made up of coaches and a diner, 
and goes out five or ten minutes ahead of the regular 
section. I make for the advanced section usually and 
often get in ahead of time. 

In these war years I have learned to avoid the 
more crowded trains. I have to admit that overcon- 
fidence bred carelessness on the last day of 1944. I 
took a noon train that had started at St. Louis and 
which came in crowded. I found myself jammed in 
an aisle, but made my way back to the water cooler, 
where I had something to lean against. After an hour 
I got a seat. 

I am not conscious of having kept service men or 
women out of seats or berths, except once. Then I 
offered my seat to a soldier, who said, “I'd rather stand 
for a while.” 

By using coaches instead of Pullmans I have saved 
money, but also I have had interesting human contacts. 

Naturally fond of solitary tramps, solitary journeys, 
and at times solitary meals, I have schooled myself to 
look forward with interest to the coming of someone 
to share the seat with me. 

Usually I have had a service man or woman, and 
sometimes two or three different ones, in the 450-mile 
journey. Here, for example, is a man from Texas 
whose main interest is music. His big regret is that he 
learned to play on the guitar instead of on a band 
instrument. He would like to serve in the band. 
Here is another Texan and our talk was about the 
valley of the Rio Grande and the fig trees that grow 
in so many backyards in Houston. On one trip an 
interesting nurse took the seat by my side at Balti- 
more and got out at Newark. She was from South 
Dakota and was at work in the East so as to be near 
her husband. Our talk was about South Dakota, the 
resentment of the farmers toward Roosevelt because 
he took their help, stopped the sale of farm machinery 
and demanded big crops. We agreed that the farmers 
had carried on magnificently, no matter how much they 
growled. 

I was slow in starting talk with some of the men 
because I was sure that they wanted nothing so much 
as to be left alone, but I never had anything but 
courtesy from any of the service people. 

Some were not very vocal. I remember a mechanic 
from Attleboro who knew much more than he could 
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put into words. But words came fast when he began 
to talk about his wife and his children. 

Some had come froma level of society where they 
had worked hand and glove with the political ring of 
their ward, One man especially could write a corking 
article, if he could write at all, on “How the Big Boss 
Operates.” He could tell a thrilling story. 

' Many of these boys traveled hundreds of miles for 
just a few hours with the sweetheart or with the old 
_ home folks. 

One of the jolliest seat mates was a heavy-built 
colored soldier, forty-one years old, just back from 
three years’ service, much of which had been in the 
South Seas. He was a technical sergeant and he 

gertainly “knew all the ropes.” Though he was a 

" great talker he was a great sleeper as well, and after 
I had invested 50 cents in two bologna sandwiches 
and two cartons of orange drink, and we had risked 
an international incident by eating together, he caught 
up on sleep. His successor at New York, a little 
weazened man in the U. S. Navy, settled down into 
his big thick jacket, folded his arms and was dead 
to the world until I roused him at Providence. 

Candor compels me to say that the only service- 
men who discussed religion with me were drunk or 
slightly elevated at least. Both were Catholics and 
both were fatalists. “I tell the boys,” said one of them, 
“that you are not going to die until your time comes.” 
He then cited the case of a submarine officer who 
escaped death dozens of times while on active duty, 
who reached the safety of Boston on his way home 
and was burned to death in the Cocoanut Grove Night 
Club fire. He told again the old story of the steeple- 
jack who dangled safely at dizzy heights only to break 
his neck tipping backward in his own kitchen. He 
didn’t realize the contradiction when he went on to 
describe how he prayed for the boys fighting the 
Japanese. “I pray for them every day, all the time,” 
he said, “and I pray that they will live to come back.” 
Though he had been partaking of the cup that cheers 
and inebriates, nothing could surpass the gentle 
courtesy and sympathy of this rough man when I 
told him of my anxiety for my brother and his wife 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

My work probably has been improved by my 
traveling. Much of it is work that one can do any- 
Ayhere, and I have done it in all kinds of places and 

-- at all kinds of desks. As the editor of the Rotarian, 
the magazine of the Rotary Clubs, told us at Chicago, 
“The worst disease of editors is swivelchairitis, or 
sticking too closely to the office.” One could not get 
-along very well without one’s week at Headquarters, 
but one’s week at Headquarters is more valuable if 
one has been away from the machinery for a little 
while. 

What I have not liked is saying good-by at either 
end. One learns to love the little corner in which one 
lives and all one’s furniture from skillet to bed, and it 
seems hard to turn the key on things or say good-by 
to folks. Probably it is just as well, however, to get 
used to these separations, for we are not going to be 
permitted to take the old frying pan and alarm clock 
to heaven with us, and we had better not let our 
affections twine around them too much. 
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And what has this travel taught me about New 
England and the District of Columbia? Not what 
some people think. There is no great difference between 
Boston and Washington. There is a little more talk 
about state politics in any state capital and a little 
more talk about national politics in the national 
capital. But insularity or provincialism is about as 
much in evidence in one place as in the other. Old 
J. W. lived round the corner from the Congressional 
Library in Washington for years, and when I buried 
him his record was clear—he never had been in it. 
Many people in Boston never have heard of Tue Curts- 
TIAN Leaner or of its famous editor! Insularity is every- 
where. One can get into many broad groups in both 
Boston and Washington. Some of the ministers’ clubs 
of Boston have papers and discussions worthy to be 
mentioned alongside the discussions of Holmes, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson and Lowell in earlier 
days. And Washington has within its borders men 
who can answer any question that people know enough 
to ask. 

Carroll D. Wright, once Commissioner of Labor, 
who lived between Boston and ‘Washington much as 
I have, once told me that he never felt quite as care- 
free as when he sank down into a seat on the Federal 


_ Express and knew that no one could phone him before 


the next day. When people have expressed sympathy 
for my hard lot, I have told them this story. There is 
more than fatigue to a long train journey. 

When I stop these Boston-Washington journeys, 
I shall miss ticket sellers, red caps, trainmen and 
conductors, many of whom I have come to know well 
—all of whom have contributed to the enrichment of 
life. But here, as in every rewarding chapter that has 
to end, there will be beautiful and blessed memories. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH TO CELEBRATE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Outstanding church and lay leaders will pay tribute 
to the pioneer work of the Community Church of 
Boston at a dinner to be held at the Hotel Vendome 
on Saturday, February 3, at 6:30 p. m. 

Among the speakers are: Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, 
New England head of the Methodist Church; Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish of Milton; Dr. 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English at Har- 
vard and president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman of Temple 
Israel; Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the New York 
Community Church; Rev. Harry F. Ward, professor- 
emeritus of Christian ethics, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Reuben L. Lurie, chairman of the Ford Hall 
Forum; Joseph Salerno, president of the Massachusetts 
C.1.0.; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion; Matthew W. Bullock, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Parole Board; William G. Haseltine, 
charter member of the Community Church, and Rey. 
Donald G. Lothrop, its minister. James H. Lewis, 
president of the church, will preside. 

The Community Church is nonsectarian. Its 
members are made up of Christian and Jew, Catholic 
and Protestant, Negro and white. 
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The Universalist Publishing 


House 


Appoints New Manager 


Charles A. Wyman 
New Manager 


N recommendation of Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
the directors of the corporation, in session January 5, 
1945, accepted Dr. Lalone’s resignation as manager, 
effective April 1 next, and elected as his successor Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, who is at present assistant to the 
president and missionary minister of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Dr. Lalone will remain as associate 
editor of THe CuristiAn LEADER. 

Mr. Wyman has been for ten years an ordained 
Universalist minister. He comes to his new position 
from a background of Universalist activities, both as 
layman and minister. He was born in Bradford, 
Massachusetts, in 1904 and received his elementary 
education in the public schools of Haverhill.. He left 
high school early but continued his studies in night 
sessions. He came into the fellowship of Universalists 
through membership in the Young People’s Society of 
the First Universalist Church of Haverhill. 

As a young man Mr. Wyman went to Rochester, 
New York, where he acquired a garage business. He 
was active in the Universalist church of Rochester, 
was a leader in the Young People’s Christian Union, 
and was for a time a member of the New York State 
Y.P.C.U. Board. During this period he completed his 
high-school work in the Rochester East High School 
night section. Interest in young people stimulated him 
to enter the ministry. He sold his business and 
entered St. Lawrence University in the fall of 1932. 
While an undergraduate student he served the parishes 
at Winthrop and Henderson, New York. He was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry at Henderson 
April 27, 1934. 

On September 28, 1934, Mr. Wyman married 
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Emerson Hugh Lalone 
Retiring Manager 


Elizabeth Wood of Dexter, New York, a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music of Rochester University. 
The Wymans have two children, Lisbeth and Susan. 

On January 1, 1936, Mr. Wyman was called to 
the pastorate of Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
of Oneonta, New York. While pastor of this church 
he continued his studies at St. Lawrence. In June of 
1936 he was granted the degree of bachelor of science 
by the college and in 1939 the degree of bachelor of 
divinity by the Theological School of the university. 

During his pastorate at Oneonta, Chapin Church 
grew from a discouraged organization ready to close 
to a strong and active liberal fellowship. The building 
was completely renovated, old debts were paid off, the 
church school increased from eight to sixty-five mem- 
bers, and eighty-five new church members were taken 
in. Mr. Wyman was active in the community as 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, member and 
director of the Kiwanis Club, and chaplain of the 
local C.C.C. Camp. During the depression he 
organized and directed a survey of the unemployed 
youth of Oneonta and persuaded the Chamber of 
Commerce to take over a program of employment 
helps and activities for youth. He also served as 
chairman of a Vocational Guidance Committee for 
the city. He conducted the local U.S.O. Campaign 
and assisted in Red-Cross and Community-Chest 
drives. 

In addition to his pastoral work in Chapin Church, 
Mr. Wyman for three years conducted services Sunday 
afternoons at Schuyler Lake and for some time at 
Morris, New York, during the illness of the beloved 
pastor, Fred Leonard. 

He has been active in denominational work, both 
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state and national, through the years. He served the 
New York State Sunday School Association as trustee 
and president. In 1940, Mr. Wyman was asked to 
_come to Boston by Dr. Cummins to assist in organizing 
the Forward Together Movement. This he did with- 
out charge except for expenses. Again in 1943 he 
helped Dr. Cummins to project the first Unified Appeal 
of the Universalist Church of America. 


On October 1, 1942, Mr. Wyman became minister 
of the Universalist church of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
On May 1, 1944, he became assistant to the president 
of the Universalist Publishing House and missionary 
minister. He has organized and conducted the 125th 
Anniversary Fund of the Universalist Publishing House 
and to date has added more than $40,000 to the actual 
and potential resources of the House through this fund. 

joe Glee 


The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 


What It Is and What It Does 


Clarence R. Skinner 


HE church is an organization of people who are 
trying to live the Christian life as individuals and 
who are trying to build a Christian world order. Those 
two objectives are the ideal ends for which churches 
exist. 

The church is made up of human beings and is 
consequently not perfect. We recognize its faults and 
limitations. The important thing is that an organiza- 
tion shall be conscious of its high purpose and that it 

constantly strive to accomplish that purpose. The 
crucial question to ask of the church is, “Does it move, 
and does it move in the direction of its goals?” 

The Protestant Church has moved in the direction 
of one of its goals, namely, the personal gospel and 
personad religion. This was the emphasis inherited 
from the Reformation. It was necessary 400 years 
ago, but it is not enough today. We must never neglect 
the individual, but we must look to the forces influenc- 
ing the individual if we are to produce Christian 
character. 

Modern liberalism recognizes the broader implica- 
tions of religion, and liberal churches have been in the 

vanguard of social movements. We recognize that a 
new Reformation is needed—a Reformation which will 
bring our Christian philosophy up to the realities of 
the twentieth century. 
_, Social religion recognizes that better individuals 
make a better world, and a better world makes better 
individuals. We must have both processes, each creat- 
ing the other. This is a tremendous task, worthy of 
the best that is in us. We have to start with what we 
have and work where we are. But no church can 
make very much progress unless it recognizes the fact 
that all human life is social, and that the task of the 
church is therefore social. If we are to create Christian 
men and women we must create a Christian society. 
The Social Action Commission of the Universalist 
Church exists to implement the Christian ideal and 
to help the church move forward toward its second 
great goal. ; 
We believe that there are well-recognized Christian 
_ principles which we can agree upon as the basis for 
social action. Many of these have been adopted by 
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the Universalist Church of America, and copies may 
be secured upon request. To summarize briefly, they 
are: 


1. The recognition of the sacredness of human per- 
sonality. 


2. The more abundant life. 


3. The consecration of the individual to the com- 
mon good. 


4. The bearing of one another’s burdens. 

5. Justice in economic relationships. 

6. Peace in international relationships. 

7. The love of mankind in all relationships. 
8. The Kingdom of God on earth. 


These principles are general and abstract, but they 
are powerful social dynamics. If they could be applied 
and put into concrete action they would literally make 
a new heaven and a new earth. The Social Action 
Commission of the Universalist Church proposes to 
translate these broad Christian principles into specific 
programs to be studied by church people and to be 
implemented by them in their fields. To effect that 
purpose, the following organization is being built: 


1. A denominational commission composed of the 
following people, each of whom is to be an executive 
in a special field of social endeavor: 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Tufts College 
School of Religion, chairman of the Commission and 
in charge of organization. 

Rev. Mason McGinness, minister of the Universal- 
ist church in Weymouth, Massachusetts, in charge of 
gathering data regarding church methods of social 
action. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to supervise 
action in the field of international relations. 

Dr. Stanley Manning, minister of the Universalist 
church in Hartford, Connecticut, to represent the 
Universalist Church of America in the peace work of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 
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Matthew Bullock, Boston lawyer, to supervise work 
in race relations. 

Rey. Carl Storm, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, to supervise action in the field 
of economic relations. 

Prof. Myles W. Rodehaver, sociologist in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to supervise action in the field of 
rural-church problems. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the Universal- 
ist-Unitarian church in Detroit, Michigan, to supervise 
work in the field of labor problems. 

Louis H. Pink, LL.D., president of the Associated 
Hospital Service, New York City, in charge of action 
in the field of public health. 

Rev. Horton Colbert, minister of the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minnesota, to supervise use of 
community resources for social action. 

Rev. Emerson Schwenk, of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, in charge of action in the field of recorfciliation. 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker, executive secretary of the 
Council of Church Women of Rochester [New York] 
and Vicinity, representing women’s organizations. 

One more member, to be in charge of action in 
the field of delinquency, will be added to this group. 
Each of these individuals will be responsible for writ- 
ing a brief pamphlet in his particular field, and for 
suggesting and stimulating social action in regard to 
the problems related to it. 


2. A Social Action Commission in each church. 
This is as necessary as a youth group, women’s organ- 
ization, or men’s ‘club. If social action does not become 
a vital part of the local parish it will fail. This move- 
ment must not be from the top down. It must begin in 
the churches. It must reflect the growing and eager 
concern of Universalists with building a just and 
peaceful world. 

The church is the conscience of the community. If 
the conscience is asleep, all evils known to man can 
and will flourish. If the conscience is awake and active 
these evils can and will be eradicated. It is the respon- 
sibility of men and women in our churches to make 
an aggressive and organized attack upon poverty, war, 
sickness, crime, ignorance, intolerance, prejudice, and 
human misery. Individual feeling is not enough. Talk 
is not enough. Passing a church resolution is not 
enough. We must have intelligent, unified action. 

Therefore our committee asks every church in the 
Universalist denomination to appoint a Social Action 
Committee and to set it up as an important part of 
the parish. It is suggested that at least one repre- 
sentative from each group become a member of this 
committee. 

When organized, it should be the duty of this com- 
mittee to: 

(a) encourage study of social problems; 

(b) bring speakers who are authorities in their fields 
to your church; 

(c) bring active pressure to bear upon your local, 
state, and federal authorities; 

(d) co-operate with other groups, especially other 
church groups; 

(e) bring recommendations of the Social Action Com- 
mission before members of the parish for action. 


(f) file with the secretary of the Social Action Com- 
mission of the Universalist Church of America the 
names of the local committee. 


Let us make the Universalist denomination a power 
to be reckoned with in making a better world. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND FEDERAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 57) 
hands with such Unitarians will actually strengthen 
them and their present feeble weight in the affairs of 
their humanist denomination. 

But I deeply hope and pray that there will be no 
revival of talk of merger with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion as a result of the Council action. To enter into 
such a merger with the hope of bringing the present 
berserk humanists back to reason would be as ridic- 
ulous as a girl’s marrying to reform a confirmed 
alcoholic. Anti-Christian, anti-God forces have cap- 
tured the Unitarian denomination. Humanists are 
now in the majority in the regional directorships. A 
humanist is now charged with the sole task of planting 
new churches. A Methodist wrote me recently, “The 
Unitarians are starting a new church here—but they 
are not making the same emphasis that you do.” 
Same emphasis indeed! My Methodist friend put forth 
a masterpiece of understatement. 

Universalists should weigh this well. Time is on 
their side. Other denominations in the Council will 
come round to admitting the universal Love, and mean- 
time the Unitarians will have completely identified 
themselves with secularism. Then the Universalists 
may apply again and be accepted. It would help 
immeasurably if the Universalists would take a strong 
Christian stand on the leadership of him without 
whom there would be no Universalism. 


TRIPPED BY CONSCIENCE 


Vidocq, an eighteenth-century baker of France, 
once threw his lot with a band who described them- 
selves as “honest citizens who had taken to the woods 
rather than serve the press-gangs,” but he soon dis-» 
covered that the “honest citizens” were, in fact, a 
gang of highwaymen. 

One night, one of the bandits declared that his 
purse had been stolen. As the newest recruit, Vidoceq 
was suspected and summary punishment was about 
to be meted out to the hapless baker when he suddenly 
was struck with an idea. 

Speaking to the chief of the brigands privately, 
Vidocq made a proposal to which the chief agreed. 

A bundle of straws was prepared, after which the 
chief announced to his band: “You will each draw 
one of these straws from the bundle, and the man who 
has stolen the purse will draw the longest straw.” 

When all the straws had been drawn, one of the 
brigands was found holding a straw shorter than the 
rest. 

“You are the thief!” cried the bandit chief. “The 
straws all were of the same length, but your guilty 
conscience impelled you to shorten yours.” This ruse 
saved Vidocq from being punished for a crime which 
he did not commit.—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


/ MR. SCHOOLEY’S COMMENTS 


To Tue Eprror: 


I want to express my deep personal satisfaction at your 
editorial respecting our rejection by the Federal Council 
The warm under- 
standing, tolerance and restraint of your editorial are truly 
Christian in spirit. When the rebuff by the Federal Council 
of Churches was publicized, I too was motivated by a rising 
spit of resentment. Then I thought of how the people of 
the yellow race must have felt when our national exclusion 
act was-first made known; and I recalled the remark made 
to his countrymen by that outstanding Japanese Christian, 
Kagawa, when reminded of that racial insult, “Americans see 
our skins; Christ sees our hearts.” 

I wish to say, sir, that because of the Federal Council’s 
rejection of our application for membership, a Congregational 
clergyman, Rev. Stanley F. Murray of Lexington, Mass., 
has subscribed to THe Curistr1an Leaver. Others, too, will 
see us in a clearer light if we bear witness to Christ’s spirit 
in our thoughts and actions. May I say also that I am 


- heartily in accord with the conviction expressed by Dr. 


Manning in his article, “Testing the Federal Council—and 
Us.” We must not become aroused by a spirit of resentment, 
but continue to work patiently and co-operatively with the 
many local councils of churches and the Federal Council in 
the many tremendous tasks which lie before them now, and 
especially in the days ahead. 

Our position in this whole matter should be that taken 
by William Jennings Bryan, the golden-voiced orator and 
statesman of America of yesteryear. When the managers and 
friends of Mr. Bryan tried ‘to persuade him against making 


‘another futile campaign for the presidency, he steadfastly 


refused, saying, “No, sir! I want to make this campaign so 
that my friends will see that I don’t have wings, and my 
enemies will see that I don’t have horns.” 

Henry H. ScHootey 
Providefice, R. I. 


TO BISHOP TUCKER 


The following letter was addressed to the head of the 
Episcopal Church by a prominent Episcopalian who bears the 
name of his honored grandfather, a Universalist minister 
who was ordained in 1852 and died in 1909. The writer is 
a prominent businessman of Ardmore, Okla.— 


_ Dear Bishop Tucker: 


May I offer a word of regret (not rebuke) concerning the 
recent denial of membership to the Universalist Church by 
the Féderal Council of Churches? It is the Council, of course, 
not’ the Universalist Church, which is lowered in stature and 
‘yéluced in influence by this act of intolerance. 

A published report of this action states as a reason for it 
thaf the Universalist Church does not believe Christ “uniquely 
divine.” It is true that that church does not require as a 
condition of membership acceptance of the virgin birth, nor 
‘any formal statement of creed; but only faith in God and 
in human brotherhood, complete devotion to the spiritual 


- leadership of Jesus, and earnest purpose to follow in his path. 


As one who was for some years an active member of 
the Universalist Church, I am happy to testify that nowhere 
have I heard more earnest preaching of the Christian gospel, 
or higher tribute paid to Jesus as the embodiment of divinity 
in man; and nowhere have I participated in more reverent 
worship of God. Certainly I never heard divinity equal to 
that of Jesus ascribed to any other human being. And surely 
the Universalists have a higher concept of the love of God 
than those who preach eternal punishment. —e 

“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” I am sorry to learn that 
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this 1s not a sufficient test to suit the Council. Knowing your 
affection for men of diverse views and practices within our 
own church as well as in other Christian churches, I do not 


believe you personally had any but an unwilling part in this 
measure of exclusion. 
Faithfully yours, 


C. W. Tomuinson 


RECKLESS, FOOLISH TALK 
To rue Eprror: 


It was indeed shocking to read the short article written by 
Floyd Brown, colored president of Fargo Agricultural College, 
Fargo, Ark. It reminded me of the ungrateful proverbial dog 
biting the hand that offered food. 

During my ten years’ stay in the South I made observa- 
tions which I'd like to offer to the gentleman for explanation: 

1. With a crowd of white people I stood watching a “poor 
white,” with a knife in hand, chase a colored man around for 
some time. Though the white man was vowing to kill the 
Negro, and they said he had been drinking, the Negro had no 
right to offer any defense. They told me sharply that such 
an act would mean the Negro’s death by lynching. 

2.,One of my church boys came grieving to me one day 
because his white friends had tortured a young Negro by 
dragging him behind an automobile. The sole charge: “They 
said he was proud.” 

3. At a certain cotton mill a white man cursed a Negro 
driver for not getting his wagon out of the way in haste. 
Next day the white man stopped his car on the road, called 
the Negro over and shot him dead. This even found its way 
into the daily paper and there was a mild lament over the 
fact that the murdered man was “a good Negro” and had a 
family of small children. I was living near by, but heard no 
more of the “incident.” 

These are a few of the many observations which have 
convinced me that the Federal Government has a duty 
toward the colored citizen in the South. At present he knows 
little of the “freedom from fear.” 

C. Guapstone Bewu, Minister 


The First Universalist Church 
Norwich, Conn. 


(The shocking thing to us is that any Universalist min- 
ister could fail to appreciate the spirit of the article, page 14, 
Tue CuristiAn Leaner, January 6, “Negro Educator Speaks.” 
The heart of the comment was: “I am opposed to anyone, 
colored or white, of North or South, at all times exposing 
the bad side and neglecting to say anything about the brighter 
side of race relationship.” The Negro educator al@o said 
that people 2,000 or 3,000 miles away were not going to solve 
the race problem, and that the hope was in the Southern 
Negro and the Southern white working together. The letter 
of Mr. Bell doubtless contains truth, but only a fractional 
part of it, and the spirit that he exhibits ruins the cause he 
would serve-——Tue Eprror.) 


DOGS UNDERSTAND US BOTH 


To tue Epiror: 

I am so glad to find some articles by Johannes again in 
Tue Leaver. 

That paper of blessed memories—over 100 years of them 
in three generations of our family!—will surely never seem 
the same to me when you stop reporting for it. 

“The Unwanted Dog” appeals to me, for it is seldom I 
go to town that some stray dog does not tag me home, es- 
pecially if I am carrying a bundle of meat. 


Faitu Jones West 
An Isolated Universalist-Unitarian 
Humboldt, Iowa 
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HAVE WE ABANDONED OUR DISTINCTIVE BELIEF? 


To THe Epiror: ’ 

A certain perturbation and confusion lead me to write 
this letter. I don’t want to create a stagnant bit of back- 
wash in my own parish in the midst of what may be a moving 
ocean of changing thought. For I apprehend that that is 
about the category into which I fit in this Universalist 
Church according to the literature that has been coming to 
me of late. 

This is the issue: Have we or have we not been delivered 
in theological emphasis into the Unitarian fold? It has al- 
ways been my belief that the sole reason for the Universalist 
Church was the assertion of the final harmony of all souls 
with God. Unitarians have told me that they do not believe 
that, but rather onward and upward forever. This onward 
and upward forever is appearing in our literature. No men- 
tion is made of what I believe to be the genius of this church, 
the final harmony. I am aware that onward and upward 
forever without quite reaching the final goal is in accord with 
experience and observation, at least physically. But I am 
not prepared to concede that it is a final judgment spiritually. 
Is the Universalist Church abandoning the final harmony with 
God? 

My belief is that neither Unitarianism nor Trinitarianism 
is the important belief. That is about Jesus. I am more 
concerned about what I am to say that people themselves 
can do and become than to argue whether Jesus was a man 
or otherwise. I consider that that is sterile spiritually. I 
can’t see that it helps in these days of terror and death. 

[f nailed down I must concede that I am Unitarian in 
respect of the person of the Christ. But I am more Uni- 
versalist in the element of my theological convictions that 
I regard as important. 

I am deeply concerned that we were rejected by the 
Federal Council on the basis of Unitarianism. I feel that that 
is misrepresenting our church. Am I muddled if I say that I 
believe there can be final harmony with God, even though 
we do not become entirely as God? Attitudes and efforts 
mean something, and it seems to me that at times God fails 
with human beings, so it isn’t absurd in my mind if I shall 
fail in some respects at different stages of my spiritual journey 
and yet be in harmony with God. 

Gerorce H. Wetcu 
Middletown, N. Y. 


(We have not abandoned the fifth of the five principles. 
In the Washington Declaration we simply state them in a 
different way. Those who have a vital faith in a good, wise 
and strong God have no trouble in saying, “I believe in the 
final harmony of all souls with God.” Philosophically, there 
is a loophole, for we do not admit that God will destroy free 
will, but we hold that no human will can resist the efforts of 
Divine Love through all eternity—Tue Enrror.) 


GREETINGS FROM BRITISH UNITARIANS 


To tHe Eprror: 

Cordial fraternal greetings from London Unitarians to 
the Universalists. I read your paper with deep appreciation, 
and recall your kindly welcome when I called at your office 
some years ago. 

Magnus C. Rarrer 
26 Upper Park Road 
London, N.W. 3 
England 


(We wonder sometimes what would have happened if 
the American people had been called on to endure one tenth 
of the privations borne so stoically by the British in this war. 
They have been chilled to the bone, limited drastically in 
food and clothing under the bombs, crowded in shelters, 
taxed and worked to the very limit, and have kept their 
never-say-die spirit throughout. Our hats are off to our 
British friends. May God be with them to the end!—Tue 
Epiror.) 
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WHEN ROCKET BOMBS HIT CHESHIRE 


To Tue Epiror: 


I am enclosing a check for one year’s subscription to- 


Tur Curistian Leaver almost decidedly under protest. I 
believe in what you call the capitalistic system but what I 
call individual initiative. } ig 

I am nearly ninety years old. I studied political economy 
in college as well as moral philosophy. Alonzo Miner and 
Elmer Capen were my teachers. I was principal of a high 
school for three years after I was graduated, and since I 
have bought and sold dry goods, hardware and groceries in 
a country store. We had a coalyard and grist mill. I have also 
bought and sold securities, although I am a dyed-in-the-wool 
Universalist. I believe in supply and demand regulating 
prices and I believe also that this country ought to have kept 
out of European entanglements. But I don’t believe in 
Communism or Fascism. These experiences and my way of 
life have led me to the belief that all people should be left 
to conduct their affairs in their own ways and for their own 
benefit and not become entangled with what I think of as 
communistic laws. 

During my lifetime I have seen a tremendous advance in 
housing, clothing, transportation, education, lighting, he&t- 
ing, amusements, medical care and sanitation, leisure time and 
vastly lightened physical labor. I think that advance came 
from a free people, unhampered by laws and politicians, 
using their own wits and their own skill. I know that every- 


one now has more to live on and with than anyone had when — 


I was a boy. This did not happen by accident, by political 
planning or by prayer. It came about through hard work, 
mental and physical, and those who worked hard did not do 
it for “humanity’s sake” or other political slogans, they 
worked for themselves and their families. But what they 
created and what they accomplished was shared by every- 
body. No person who bought a Ford car or gasoline of a 
Standard Oil station was under political obligation to any 
politician. It was the self-respecting way and the only 
self-respecting and democratic way. You do not have to 
vote for the head of the General Motors Corporation or the 
United States Steel Company to get them to give you some- 
thing. You work for them or someone else and get paid for 
it and then buy their products, if you want them, at competi- 
tive prices. You don’t have to “clear everything with Sidney 
Hillman” or wave the flag to buy and use and enjoy gasoline. 
That is real democracy and real Christianity and real Ameri- 
canism. Being imperialistic with Churchill and communistie 
with Stalin and apologizing to other nations for being suc- 
cessful may be good New Dealism, but it is not the spirit, 
that cleared the wilderness, settled the frontier, built great 
industries and founded private colleges. 

The crusade all over the world to which the editor and 
many, many others have invited everybody to join is not 
the attitude that the Founding Fathers, who made a nation, 
had in mind when they wrote the Constitution. They 
thought it a big proposition to attend to our own affairs 
and allow the rest of the world to attend to its affairs. Doubt- 
less they were provincials with a village outlook. Yet com- 
pare Alexander Hamilton with Henry Morgenthau and 
Thomas Jefferson with Harold Ickes. ; 

Cheshire, Mass. Room Ee 

(Long may the banners of Bowen wave over Cheshire! 
Long may his protests nerve our editorial arm! And long 
may the Big Cheshire Cheese Memorial dominate the land- 
scape and tell the story of the parson who could turn 
Massachusetts hard heads into supporters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. But what if our famous old nonagenarian, trustee of 
Tufts College, should live, as we trust he will, to be a 
centenarian, and what if his isolationism prevails and war 
comes and a rocket bomb hits Cheshire and blows the Big 
Cheese Memorial to hades? In that tragic hour shall we not 
wish that we had followed Republicans like Vandenberg and 
Ball, instead of Democrats like Wheeler?—Tur Eprror.) 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Our Library Desk 


PastoraL Work anp Prersonau Coun- 
SELING. By Russell Dicks. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


Every minister who reads this book 
will already know most of what it covers, 
but »Mr. Dicks presents his material in 
a~simple, direct and realistic manner. 
His umerous illustrations from actual 
experience are helpful. There are some 
excellent prayers for different situations 
and for the hours of death. Likewise, 
in Chapter 4, “General Instructions,” one 
finds’ eleven rules for pastors and coun- 
selors. This very brief chapter is impor- 
tant. 

The reader senses that Mr. Dicks puts 
the emphasis where it should be for a 
pastor, namely, on a religious and heal- 
ing ministry. In pastoral work, calling, 
listening, preaching, and in the many 
ramifications of the minister’s work he 
should have a knowledge and technique 
to apply. 

It is interesting to find a chapter on 
wartime counseling. The author has had 
wide experience in this field. We com- 
mend especially the chapter on “The 
Clergyman and Professional Workers,” 
which deals with the clergyman and the 
physician, the nurse and the social 
worker. Mr. Dicks also includes help- 
ful advice about premarital, marital and 
youth counseling. Mr. Dicks quotes a 
French physician on the doctor’s task. 
“To cure, something, to relieve some- 
thing, to comfort always.” This book 
shows the pastor how he can better per- 
form these three services to human 
bodies and souls. We are glad Mr. 
Dicks has put his experiences and con- 
clusions in book form. 

Sern R. Brooxs 


Primer. ror Parents. By Frank Ash- 
burn. Coward-McCann, New York. 
$2.50. 

This is a discussion of the aims and 
methéds of education at the secondary- 
school level. The author, who is head- 
master of Brooks School for boys at 
North Andover, Mass., makes an effec- 
tive plea for the preservation and the 
strengthening of liberal education. He 
does not regard this as in conflict with 
the present emphasis on vocational 
training, but as necessary to a true bal- 
ance in our educational system. The 
functions of public and private, or “in- 
dependent,” schools are compared and 
contrasted. The book is written in a 
nontechnical style which should make it 
‘jnteresting reading for thoughtful 
parents. Its special contribution lies in 
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the author’s emphasis on spiritual values 
and his recognition of the fact that the 
adolescent years offer the greatest op- 
portunity for the cultivation of these 
values. 


The title is somewhat misleading, since 
thoughtful parents will undoubtedly 
have read a number of books on educa- 
tion before arriving at a consideration 
of this subject, the secondary school. 


CAROLINE PEARSON SPAULDING 
5) 


Tue CuurcH AND PsycHorHERAPy. By 
Karl R. Stolz. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. 


The interest of the medical profes- 
sion in that branch of medicine known 
as “psychosomatics” has indicated to 
Jaymen in other fields the important 
interrelatedness of emotion and physical 
health. The increasing interest in men- 
tal hygiene has made obvious the need 
for rethinking the principles that govern 
sound emotion balance. 


In the volume, The Church and Psy- 
chotherapy, the late dean of the School 
of Religious Education at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary has completed a 
trilogy in the field of religion and psy- 
chology. In these books and in his 
teaching Dr. Stolz contributed much to 
the better understanding of the oppor- 
tunities, dangers and responsibilities of 
pastoral care. In his own work as a 
pastoral counselor and in his writings he 
has done much to further the effective- 
ness of pastoral relationships and pas- 
toral skills. ; 


This volume deals mainly with the 
factors and resources of the Christian 
church which are of specific psychothera- 
peutic value in maintaining emotional 
health or in recreating that health. A 
careful analysis is first made of the 
therapeutic techniques inherent in the 
healing miracles of Jesus. The author 
then undertakes a careful estimate of 
the actual therapeutic functions and re- 
sources of the Christian church. Atten- 
tion is given particularly to preaching 
and its adjuncts in the cure of souls. 
The minister and his own peculiar per- 
sonal problems come in for frank exam- 
ination. 

The book will be helpful as an intro- 
duction to pastors and lay people who 
are entering this interesting field for 
the first time. Unfortunately, the book 
was published posthumously and suffers 
from defects which the author. would 
undoubtedly have corrected had he 


lived. 
Otis R. Rice 


Tue LeatHernecks Come Turovucu. By 
W. Wyeth Willard. Revell. $2.50. 


It is difficult for one who is not in 
the Chaplain’s Corps to review a book 
which is so closely concerned with the 
chaplain’s work. The author landed 
under fire with the first waves of Marines 
to attack Gavatu, Tanambogo, Tulagi, 
Guadalcanal, as well as Tarawa, and 
had six months in actual combat service 
—which we are told is a record for any 
chaplain in the service. He has received 
the Navy Legion-of-Merit medal with a 
citation by Admiral Chester Nimitz. 
He writes with the authority of experi- 
ence. 

The book is chiefly the recital of the 
experiences of living with men under 
actual combat conditions and the duties 
which the chaplain performs for his men 
from the actual landing through to the 
rest camp after being relieved. It is 
very interesting reading because of the 
naming of individuals with whom he 
came in contact. One finds oneself con- 
tinually looking for familiar names and 
towns. / 

From a religious standpoint, few read- 
ers of THe Leaper would be interested 
in reading the book. The approach, the 
phraseology, the method, and even judg- 
ment of work done, are those of orthodox 
Christianity. It would be interesting to 
read a parallel report of work done by a 
chaplain of the more liberal churches. 


Fen Leavitt 
e 


Tuts Day Is Ours. By Donald E. 
Blaine. The Driftwind Press, North 
Montpelier, Vt. Fifty cents. 

In this attractive brochure the author 
reveals a contemplative and_ spiritual 
mind. 

In its forty-six pages are included 
verse and prose. 

In his prelude, “Things I Remember,” 
he speaks of dear memories that many 
of us can share with him: of flashing 
bits of nature and rememberéd city 
scenes, of friends and dear ones, and 
“playful children.” “Yes, these ‘little’ 
things I remember. When all else is 
gone, never to return, these will serve 
as an incentive to stir my mind and 
excite my soul.” 

Most of the poems are brief, but they 
show a living faith, as indicated by such 
titles as “Grant Us Faith” and “Have 
No Fear.” And in the latter he can 
speak this assurance even in the tragedy 
of war: 

“Rest O soldier, rest, have no fear, 
For love and laughter shall live again.” 

BertHa G. Woops 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


A STATE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


At its fall convention the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation adopted the following recommen- 
dations and is now engaged in carrying 
out those which refer to through-the- 
year activities: 


1. We recommend that the Sunday 
School Association continue the field 
work in the local church, using the serv- 
ices of the general field worker and the 
field worker of the G.S.S.A., and we urge 
the local schools to make application for 
these services. 


2. We recommend that the Granite 
Stater be continued to be published by 
the state convention. 


3. In spite of the difficulties of trans- 
portation, we recommend the advisability 
of holding a church-school retreat and 
urge the Executive Committee to make 
plans for one. 


4. Recognizing the value of attendance 
at summer conferences of religious edu- 
cation, we recommend that the practice 
of paying half the expense of two dele- 
gates from each church or one full 
scholarship be continued. 


5. We recommend the practice of using 
Tue CuristiAn Leaver, the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 
and Children’s Religion in our church 
schools, a subscription to all three or 
any of the three to be sent to any school 
on application for same if it is financially 
unable to subscribe to them. 


6. We recommend that a contribution 
be made to the G.S.S.A. and to the New 
Hampshire Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


7. Recognizing the value of co-opera- 
tion between parents and the church 
school, we recommend that the churches 
increase their efforts along this line. 


8. We recommend that a committee 
of three be chosen at this convention, to 
be known as the Committee on Week- 
day Religious Education, The duty of 
this committee shall be to represent the 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
of New Hampshire at all New Hamp- 
shire committee meetings. 


(State associations supplement the 
work of the General Association and, as 
is apparent in New Hampshire’s plans, 
often do much to extend the advantages 
of leadership education.) 
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Elouise 


LENTEN WORSHIP SERVICES 


This year’s Lenten services for Uni- 
versalist church schools, beginning Feb- 
ruary 18, have been prepared by four St. 
Lawrence students — Betty Moulton, 
Robert L. Cope, Richmond Jillson and 
Berwyn H. Woodman—and one of their 
instructors, Dr. Max A. Kapp. The 
services are based on the Beatitudes 
under the title “They Shall Inherit the 
Earth.” 

These services, together with a bulletin 
containing suggestions for Lent and 
Lenten readings for parents, teachers 
and pupils, have been sent to superin- 
tendents of all Universalist church 
schools. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF BROTHERHOOD 


1. I will respect all men and women 
regardless of their race or religion. 

2. I will protect and defend my 
neighbor and my neighbor’s children 
against the ravages of racial or religious 
bigotry. 

3. I will exemplify in my own life 
the spirit of good will and understanding. 

4. 1 will challenge the philosophy of 
racial superiority by whomfoever it may 
be proclaimed, whether by kings, dicta- 
tors or demagogues. 

5. I will not be misled by the lying 
propaganda of those who seek to set 
race against race or nation against 
nation. 

6. I will refuse to support any organ- 
ization that has for its purpose the 
spreading of anti-Semitism,  anti- 
Catholicism or anti-Protestantism. 

7. I will establish comradeship with 
all those who seek to exalt the spirit 


of love and reconciliation throughout 
the world. 


8. I will attribute to those who differ | 
from me the same degree of sincerity © 
that I claim for myself. 


9. I will uphold the civil nghts and 
religious liberties of all citizens and 
groups whether I agree with them or not. 

10. I will do more than live and let 
live; I will live and help live. 

Water W. Van Kirk 
The Federal Couneil of Churches 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
AT JORDAN HOUSE 


Jordan Neighborhood House in Suf- 
folk, Va., is a center for a variety of 
activities. There is the kindergarten, 
held each morning, with over fifty en- 
rolled. To visit it is a real experience. 
The children’s voices lifted in song, their 
bright smiles as they hang up their coats, 
find their favorite book or doll, their 
laughter as they crowd about the drink- 
ing fountain on their way to outdoor 
play on slides and swings, are not to be 
forgotten. Lunch is a ceremony from 
the passing out of the milk bottles and 
straws to the cleaning up of every crumb 
and the depositing of paper napkins in 
the wastebasket, not forgetting grace 
which is repeated with bowed heads and 
closed eyes before eating. 

A visit to the clinic, too, is memorable. 
One is happy to see the light, clean reom 
with its equipment, its sheet partitions, 
its samples of baby dresses that may be 
made of flour sacks, its sets of baby’s 
bath supplies made from mayonnaise 
jars. 

Very near the House, on the same side 
of Tynes Street, is a recreation center * 
owned by the city. Girl Scout troops 
meet here, and a game room is open 
for recreation after school. Here Mrs. 
Chappelle, who is assistant at the kinder- 
garten each morning, leads a home 
makers’ club of nineteen, and on an- 
other afternoon tells stories to two eager 


groups. Plans are on foot for a library, 
from which children and adults may 


borrow books for home reading. 

The city manager and a committee on 
child welfare have given their help also. 
Through the co-operation of the city 
manager new sidewalks were laid and 
the clinic was painted. The next need 
is the installation of new toilets, and the 
Board-of-Health doctor has already ap- 
proved the plans for them. 

A new pamphlet, Brotherhood in 
Action, prepared by the Suffolk Com- 
mittee describing the work, is now ready 
for distribution through the GSS.A. or 
U.C.A. office. 


M. W. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


OUR EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


,HE Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women met 

in Boston on January 9. All but three 
of the members were present, so that 
from the standpoint of participation the 
meeting was successful despite blizzards 
and zero temperatures. Mrs. Seth R. 
Bidoks, president, came from Washing- 
ton and, on the following days, repre- 
sented the A.U.W. at ihe meetings of 
the Central Planning Council. Others 
present were Mrs. Lillian Dunn, Mrs. 
George Champlin, Miss Bernice F. Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Mrs. 


-James Henderson, Mrs. Cyrus F. Spring- 


all, and Mrs. K. Dolbeer Smith. Mrs. 
Arnold L. Simonson, executive director 
ad interim, sat in on the sessions. 

The primary function of the meeting 
was to hear committee reports and to 
expedite business already under way. 
The Association’s affairs are never static 
and plans must be made continually for 
the ongoing of the work. Already we 
are looking forward to the summer of 


-1945 in the Clara Barton Camp and in 


institute programs. 

The combined reports of the treas- 
urer, financial secretary and chairman 
of the Finance Committee gave a 
healthy picture of our financial state. We 
have reason to be pleased with the sup- 
port given to the China project. State 
pledges are beginning to come in for the 
over-all program, and the Clara Barton 
Camp coin cards give promise of in- 
creased return. The budget printed in 
the November Bulletin shows that we op- 
erate on very limited funds and every 
dollar counts. We know that it is a joy 
seldom realized to exceed an estimated 
income, so we are encouraged to feel 
that we may expect, optimistically, to 
achieve ours. All gratitude goes to our 


a 
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The staff of the rural 

service center at Chung 

Ho Chang, China, proj- 
ect of the A.U.W. 


constituency who give so regularly to 
the work of the A.U.W. 

' Under “Outreach” there were many 
considerations. The report from Rocky 
Mount told in detail of the fire that 
damaged the church in late November. 
The insurance collected will cover re- 
pairs necessary and eliminate some dan- 
ger spots. The church trustees now 
have doubled the amount of insurance 
carried on the property. Mr. Skeels has 
carried along the church program during 
the period when the use of the building 
was restricted. 

Mr. Cobb sent in a report of his in- 
itial two months’ work in the Clinton 
Circuit. The Board is impressed by the 
sincerity and determination with which 
Mr. Cobb is going about his work. His 
stress on a total education program 
for the whole church family is forward- 
looking. 

The program and work at Friendly 
House have taken such an upswing 
under Mrs. Plott’s direction that the 
Board has determined to seek a perma- 
nent worker through the North Caro- 


Day Care Center at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., 
under supervision of 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels 


lina Committee, instead of placing an- 


other temporary worker when Mrs. 
Plott concludes her service. This field 
of work was discussed at length, and 
the Board is not ready to recommend 
final action concerning Friendly House 
on the basis of opinions available from 
those formerly in the field. The Board 
has a favorable impression of possibil- 
ities, provided the suitable person can 
be found for the position. 

Mrs. Springall reported on the work of 
the Camp Committee. She also spoke 
of some of the needs and problems facing 
the Clara Barton Camp for the 1945 
season. The fine, understanding co- 
operation of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin with 
the A.U.W. does much towards the 
camp’s success. Excepting a major 
change in camp director, caused by Miss 
Josephine Brown’s going to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, it is hoped that the 
staff will remain much the same for 
the coming year. 

We start the new fiscal year of our 
China Rural Service Project pledge with 
a small balance on hand. The plight of 
China’s people, while not new, has 
stirred our hearts even more during 
these years of our alliance. We show no 
favoritism when we single out this one 
small area for our work, but hope it 
may be the beginning of a larger vision 
of service in many places. 

Mrs. Simonson concludes her period 
as executive director on February 1. The 
committee reported on their efforts to 
secure a permanent director. Inter- 
views are still being held and the com- 
mittee is bending its efforts to securing 
someone qualified for the position. Provi- 
sion was made for the editing of the 
Bulletin and the A.U.W. page in THE 
CuristiAN Leaver during the interim. 

Any decision about the biennial con- 
vention cannot be made until the 
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News of Churches and Church People 


REV. ISAAC SMITH 


Funeral services for Rev. Isaac Smith 
were held on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 13, in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Meriden, Conn., where he had 
served as pastor since August, 1939. Dr. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford conducted 
the service; Rev. William V. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Meriden Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, read the Scripture; Dr. George E. 
Bishop, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church across the street, offered the 
prayer; and Dr. Harry Adams Hersey 
pronounced the benediction. 

Rey. Alfred S. Cole, a classmate, and 

professor in the School of Religion at 
Tufts College, and Rev. Burchard A. 
Royce, Jr., of New Haven, were other 
Universalist ministers attending the serv- 
ice. The state convention was officially 
represented by the secretary, Dr. Hersey, 
by the treasurer, Herbert E. Belden of 
Hartford, by the vice-president, Ken- 
neth S. Hubbard of New Haven, and by 
one of the trustees, Mrs. George L. 
Champlin of Hartford. 
_A large delegation of Meriden minis- 
ters was present, as were representatives 
of the Masonic bodies and the Red Cross 
chapter. 

In his tribute to Mr. Smith Dr. 
Manning said in part: “A prophet of 
God, who proclaimed the gospel of the 
larger hope and the larger faith, has 
gone on a journey to prove the rightness 
of that hope and faith. Three charac- 
teristics stand out as we remember him. 
One was his utter sincerity. He knew 
what he thought and believed, and he 
was firm in his convictions, but he was 
always friendly even with those who 
differed from him. That friendliness 
characterized him in all contacts. He 
always seemed to have time to be 
friendly, a difficult thing in these days. 
He was always eager and enthusiastic. 
He enjoyed life and all it held.” 

Death came early Wednesday after- 
noon, January 10. Mr. Smith had been 
in his usual health and had been at the 
church in the morning getting ready for 
the annual parish meeting which was to 
have been held that evening. On arriv- 
ing home at noon, he spoke of not feel- 
ing well, but would not lie down. Sud- 
denly he collapsed, and the end’ came 
almost at once. 

Isaac Smith was born in Sandbach, 
Cheshire, England, February 29, 1880, the 
son of Thomas and Mary A. Smith. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Birmingham, England, and in a school 
of technology in the same city. Later he 
entered Crane Divinity School at Tufts 
College, graduating in 1917 at the age 
of thirty-seven with the degree of S.T.B. 
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He also earned the degree of master of 
arts from Tufts in 1924. 

Coming to the United States as a 
young man he found employment as a 
chemist in Detroit. Out of curiosity he 
entered the Church of Our Father, Uni- 
versalist, one night when passing. Dr. 
Lee §S. McCollester was pastor, and 
young Smith was strongly attracted to 
him and the gospel that he preached. 
Soon he was in the church as an active 
worker and not long after he entered 
Tufts to prepare for the ministry. He 
was ordained in November, 1917. 

In 1915 and 1916 he served as a 
student pastor in Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
He was pastor at Gardner, Mass., from 
1916 to 1919; at West Somerville, Mass., 
from 1919 to 1923; at Grace Church, 
Lowell, Mass., from 1923 to 1939; and 
at Meriden, Conn., from 1939 until his 
death. 

Mr. Smith had served the Universal- 
ist Church in many capacities, among 
them as a director of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention and the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House; as president 
of the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union of Greater Boston; as chairman 
of the Social Service Commission of the 
Universalist General Convention, as it 
was then known; and for the last three 
years as a trustee of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention. 

In both Lowell, Mass., and Meriden, 
Conn., the two last churches he served, 
he took an active part in civic affairs. 
When Meriden received national recog- 
nition as the ideal wartime community, 
Mr. Smith was in charge of the religious 
services, bringing together on the plat- 
form of the City Hall auditorium repre- 
sentatives of all creeds and colors. The 
esteem in which he was held throughout 
the city was attested by the many floral 
tributes and messages which came from 
the rich and poor, Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews. 

He was married June 7, 1922, in 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, to Alice 
Bowen Dillaby. 3 

Upon learning of his death friends of 
all religious faiths called at the parson- 
age to express their sympathy. In the 
public press were several tributes to Mr. 
Smith’s wide ministry. Mayor Francis A. 
Danaher wrote, “As mayor of the city 
of Meriden TI extend to Mrs. Smith, and 
to Mr. Smith’s parishioners, my deepest 
sympathy. Mr. Smith had not long 
been a resident of this city before his 
kindliness, friendliness and fellowship 
endeared him to us all. The clergy of 
Meriden have lost a worthy brother and 
all of us will miss an excellent precep- 


tor. He surely will be remembered by | 
all of his friends in their prayers.” 

Rabbi Hyman Cohen, whose pulpit 
Mr. Smith had occupied frequently, said 
of him: “The passing of Rev. Isaac 
Smith comes as a great shock to the 
Congregation of B’Nai Abraham and to - 
the Jewish community generally. We 
who knew him intimately and cherished 
him as a source of kindliness, brotherly 
love and the spirit of good will feel his 
loss keenly, and we know it is irep- 
arable. We wish to extend our very 
deepest sympathies to Mrs. Smith and 
to the members of St. Paul’s church in 
their great loss.” 

Miss Alice A. Foster of the Meriden 
Humane Society, of which Mr. Smith 
was a member, said: “The death of Rev. 
Isaac Smith is a blow to the whole com- 
munity. His loss is felt by the Meriden 
Humane Society as almost a calamity. 
He was an active and enthusiastic di- 
rector and a very efficient chairman of a 
committee. He was public-spirited and 
possessed a pleasing personality that 
made friendships and smoothed out 
differences.” 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wife; 
twd brothers, William of Toledo, Ohio, 
and Harry of Birmingham, England; a 
sister, Rose Smith, of Southwick, Eng- 
land; and a nephew who resides in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT ABINGTON 


The annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Society of Abington [Mass.} 
was held last evening [January 2] at the 
church following an excellent supper 
which was served in the early evening” 
by a committee composed of Mrs. W. O. 
Colburn, Mrs. Horace Manson, Mrs. 
Ralph Grew and Mrs. Henry Peters. 
John S. Sampson presided as moderator 
at the meeting, and reports were made 
of the activities of the past year and 
the financial standing by the treasurer, 
Mrs. Perey B. Whiting, and by the treas- 
urers of the various organizations, among 
them Mrs. Charles Saley for the Social 
Circle, Miss Avis Skillings for the 
Friendly Folks, Edwin Adler for the re- 


_ pair committee and the Men’s Club, and 


Miss Dorothy Davis for the Sunday 
school. “t 

The officers ré-elected were: John S. 
Sampson, moderator; Mrs. W. Burton 
Keene, clerk; Mrs. “Percy B. Whiting, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Cornelius C. Crow- 
ley, collector. Mrs. George E. Gomley, 
Mrs. George B. Curtis and Perey B. 
Whiting were named as representatives 
to the standing committee from the Soci- 
ety, and each of the church organizations 
will later name its own representative to 
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the committee. Mrs. Ashton Gowell, 
Miss Marjorie Blake and Miss Alice 
Dickerson were named as auditors. 
Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pastor, was 
presented with a purse of money. Gifts 
were also presented to Edwin Adler, 
chairman of the standing committee; to 
Mrs. Burton Keene, who has served as 
clerk for the past twelve years; to Mrs. 
Percy Whiting for her’ services as treas- 
urer;*and to Mrs. Cornelius Crowley as 
collector—The Brockton Enterprise. 


NEWS FROM THE 


| WESTERN FRONT 


_ This is a copy of a letter from Lt. 
En#érson S. Hunt to his parents, Mr. and 


Mrs. Ralph W. E. Hunt, Tampa, Fla. 


The father writes that in previous 
messages his son wrote from foxholes 
and had seen plenty of “fireworks” as 


liaison officer. 


_ you all have sent. 


Christmas Eve 
Somewhere in Germany 
December 24, 1944 
Dear Dad and Mother: 

Tonight you are especially close to me. 
I have just attended a beautiful Christ- 
mas-Eve service. It was held in a large 
hall around a beautiful fir tree’ covered 
with Christmas lights and decorations. 
Beside the Christmas tree there was a 
manger like the one we always had at 
home. We sang Christmas carols, had 
a portable organ and a band for accom- 
panying. The band played very well 
and there was a fine male choir. The 
Christmas story in St. Luke was read 
by the chaplain. The benediction by 
the commanding general was probably 
the most heartfelt and one of the most 
sincere I’ve ever heard. He certainly 
must be a man of God in spite of the 
stern duties he now has to perform. 

I am very thankful for the comfort- 
able place where I’m spending Christ- 
mas. I only wish all the men were as 
well off. It’s impossible to express in 
words the true manliness and devotion 
to the cause that our fighting men have. 


Christ must be touching their hearts 


with faith and courage. I never ex- 
peeted to see men reach such heights 
of valor and bravery. These boys, and 
so many are only boys, deserve the 
admiration and praise of the world. 
The. boys in the ranks, the enlisted men, 
the citizen soldiers, they are doing the 
job! The officers as a group are the 
finest in the world. However, without 
the wonderful men in the ranks they 
would be of no avail. 

The spirit of the Christ Child will be 
realized more than ever this year, ’m 
sure. I believe a victory is being won 
in the souls of men as well as physically. 

It’s time to retire. In the morning 
I'll open the Christmas packages which 
Merry Christmas! 
Happy New Year! “God bless us every 
one.” 

Your loving son, 
EMERSON 


February 3,1945 


MR. ROYCE INSTALLED 
Rev. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., was 


installed as minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of New Haven, Conn., 
Sunday night, January 14. He is a 
Tufts man, ordained in 1942, and for 
a brief period was pastor at Foxboro, 
Mass. He succeeds Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, who is now at Lawrence, Mass. 

Dr. Robert Cummins preached the 
sermon and gave the charge to the 
minister; Herbert Chappell spoke words 
of welcome from the church; Rev. Philip 
Scott, president of the New Haven 
Council of Churches, brought greetings 
from other denominations; Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey welcomed Mr. Royce to 
the’ state in behalf of the state conven- 
tion; and Rey. John E. Wood gave the 
charge to the congregation. 

The service was opened by Rev. Law- 
rence Berry, and the scriptures were 
read and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Behrend Mehrtens. 

Harris Bartlett was at the organ, and 
Mrs. Lillian Schlegel and Paul Behler 
sang a duet. 

A reception followed. 


ROCKY MOUNT CHURCH 
RECEIVES GIFT 


The Universalist church of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., received recently the gift 
of two $100 bonds toward its building 
fund. The donor was the Universalist 
church of Canandaigua, N. Y. The gift 
was made in memory of H. L. Case, for 
many years a trustee of the church and 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

The damage caused to the church by 
fire on November 27 has been repaired, 
and conditions are again normal. 

The every-member canvass resulted 
in the largest amount of money ever 
pledged. The number of subscribers 
was also the highest ever reached. 

The January Sunday-morning broad- 
casts have brought forth more comment 
from radio listeners than ever before in 
the five years that this work has been 
conducted. 

The spring edition of “Dixie Doings” 
will be sent out about March 1. Should 
anyone anywhere not on the mailing 
list desire a copy, it will be mailed free 
of charge on application to Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


MIDWINTER MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALISTS 


At the October board meeting of the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention, the feeling was expressed 
that Pennsylvania Universalists should 
have an opportunity to get together 
more often. So a midwinter meeting was 
planned for January 12, 1945, to be held 
at the Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia. In every respect the meet- 
ing was successful. 

The opening worship was led by Rev. 
Russell Lockwood of Brooklyn, Pa. 
Immediately afterwards a panel dis- 
cussion was held on the subject, “Are 
We Justified in Seeking to Expand 
As a Denomination?” Dr. Thomas 
Saunders of Scranton felt that Uni- 
versalists should adhere to the moral 
and ethical precepts which are auto- 
matically theirs, such as just retribution 
for all sin. Rev. Lyman Achenbach of 
Towanda held that Universalists had 
little reason for expanding, inasmuch as 
there were many people of the same 
spirit in all denominations. Mrs. H. M. 
Gehr of Philadelphia said that Univer- 
salists had every reason to expand be- 
cause no other church had such implicit 
meaning for the reconditioning of the 
world. Charles Gough of Philadelphia 
stated that we had a good article for 
sale but that our salesmanship was 
woefully weak. The discussion was so 
animated that the editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist said Town Hall 
could not hold a candle to it! 

At 1:30 C. Reed Cary, assistant to 
Clarence Pickett in the work of the 
American Friends Service Commission, 
enumerated the remarkable things the 
A.FS.C. was accomplishing in work 


with civilians in North Africa, Syria, 
Spain, India, various parts of America 
and other places. He elaborated on the 
guinea-pig aspect of the C.P.S. work. 
Hundreds of men are giving themselves 
to experiment in the effects of starvation, 
pneumonia, typhus, etc. With Mr. Cary 
came a young Japanese-American who 
gave an account of her experiences in a 
Japanese relocation camp. Mrs. T. H. 
Saunders introduced both these speakers. 

Miss Mary Harvey, editor of chil- 
dren’s books for J. B. Lippincott and 
Company, then gave an informal talk 
on the many worth-while books that 
are being published today. For the 
benefit of teachers and parents she also 
spoke of new types of children’s books 
and displayed an interesting assortment 
of juvenile books published during the 
past 100 years. There was considerable 
discussion. 

During the period given to youth and 
church school, motion pictures were 
shown through the courtesy of United 
Charities of Philadelphia. Afterward 
Rev. Russell Lockwood, president of 
the Youth Fellowship of Pennsylvania, 
spoke to the young people present about 
the conduct of Fellowship meetings. 

The main banquet speaker was Dr. 
Isaac G. Matthews, professor emeritus 
of Old Testament at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, who spoke on “Hu- 
manity on the March.” He expressed 
high hope for the ability of man to work 
himself out of the present difficulties. 
Many other speakers from _ several 
churches brought greetings. Following 
the banquet there were games until a 
late hour. 
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ASH WEDNESDAY 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Ash Wednesday Confer- 
ence of Southern Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island Universalist Churches will be held 
in the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on February 14. 

The afternoon session will be held at 
four o’clock, the program being the dedi- 
cation service of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. Supper will be served 
at six o'clock. 

The evening worship service will begin 
at 7:30. Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, D.D., 
president of the Universalist Church of 
America, will be the speaker. A service 
of communion, conducted by the pastor 
of the Mediator Church, Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, will bring the conference to a 
close. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union on 
Friday, February 16, at eleven o'clock. 
Victor A. Friend will speak on “The Ap- 
proach to Good Will Among Religious 
Groups.” 

For luncheon reservations call Mrs. 
Spear (COMmonwealth 0240) before 
Wednesday, February 14. 


MEDFORD MEN’S CLUB 
ENJOYS FILMS 


The Men’s Club of the Universalist 
church of Medford, Mass., was enter- 
tained January 9 by the showing of a 
variety of sport and travel films. These 
were furnished by Conrad Z. Granath. 
His selection of short subjects was ap- 
preciated. Refreshments were served by 
John R. Bowman and his committee. 


CHINA THE SUBJECT 
OF COURSE AT MEDFORD 


The China Study Group of the First 
Universalist Church of Medford, Mass., 
entertained the Women’s Society on 
January 3 after its business meeting. 

Mrs. Gladys Wolley, leader of the 
China group, told how the course, which 
is still in progress, was planned. It 
was to last five months and cover the 
subjects: Where Is China?; The Chinese, 
Our Friends; Conquest of China; Walls 
of China; Prewar and Postwar China. 
There have been reviews of books, dis- 
cussions of current events and character 
sketches, and enthusiasm has run high. 

After this brief talk, a playlet on Gin- 
ling College, the new project of the 
Association of Universalist Women, was 
given. Mrs. Wolley was narrator. In 
the cast were Miss Bernice Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. Verta Etz, Miss Eleanor 
Duncan and Robert Wolley. 

After the play, Chinese tea was served 
by Mrs. Wolley, assisted by Mrs. Eva 
Seaburg, president of the Women’s So- 
ciety, Mrs. Gertrude Palmer and Mrs. 
Lennie Deering. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE * 
HUTCHINSON CHURCH 


The annual Christmas party was held 
in the recreation hall of the Universalist 
church in Hutchinson, Kan., on De- 
cember 22. Over seventy children and a 
large number of adults were present. Dr. 
W. W. Tamplin, as Santa Claus, distrib- 
uted gifts, candy, oranges and apples to 
all the children present. At the close 
of the evening’s festivities a generous 
purse of money was presented to the 
pastor, Dr. Albert D. Bell, as a Christ- 
mas gift and token of appreciation from 
the congregation. 

An innovation this year was the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols by a group of 
Sunday-school pupils organized by Mrs. 
Bell. The young people visited the 
homes of aged and sick members of the 
congregation and those who had been 
especially thoughtful of the children 
during the year. The carolers also sang 
at the Sunday-morning worship service 
the day before Christmas, and were 
assisted by Mrs. J. C. Mustain. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN 
BARRE, VERMONT 

The annual meeting of our church in 
Barre, Vt., was held January 9. 

Following a pot-luck supper, reports 
were read. All were encouraging and 
displayed considerable progress. 

The 150th Anniversary Committee re- 
ported that $5,505.16 had been con- 
tributed toward the improvement of the 
church in preparation for the sesqui- 
centennial. It was voted to begin work 
on those parts of the program which 
would not interfere with the war effort. 
The program will include the installa- 
tion of a central-heating plant to heat 
both the parsonage and the church 
buildings, the rebuilding of the organ, 
the renovation of the chancel, the re- 
decoration of the interior of the church 
and the exterior of both church and 
parsonage, and the installation of new 
toilet facilities and a minister’s office. 

In 1944 the largest group of new mem- 
bers in twenty years was received. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Langdon S, Cummings; clerk, 
Mrs. Fred George; treasurer, Stanley J. 
Tassie; assistant treasurer, Miss Jo- 
sephine Chiaravalli. Advisory Board, 
Merton L. Towne, Russel B. Eastman 
and Joseph Sanguinetti. Trustees, 
Americo Dernavich, Maynard C. Ems- 
lie, Earle Winter, Aldo Mbolinarolli, 
Miss Marjorie Worcester and Robert 
Tracey. 


BOOK TALK 
AT MEDFORD 


On Friday afternoon, January 12, the 
women of the Universalist church of 
Medford, Mass., entertained the Med- 
ford Council of Church Women at 
their church. Mrs. Parks, president of 
the Council, directed the meeting. 
Mrs. N. Henry Seaburg greeted the 
visitors 


women. 
There was a devotional service, at 
which John Christiansen sang accom- 


panied by Earle McKinney at the piano. 
Both men are students at Tufts College. 

Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, a member of 
the Universalist group, gave a talk on 
books. A few of the books reviewed 
were One God by Florence Mary Fitch, 
Your Kids and Mine by Joe E. Brown, 
Many a Watchful Night by John Mason 
Brown, and A Great Time to Be Alive 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

After the book hour tea was served 
by Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain and 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 
JANUARY ACTIVITIES 


The Association of Universalist 
Women of the church in Lawrence, 
Mass., held its January supper meeting 
on Monday, the 8th, in the vestry. Miss 
Helen Weigel, president, conducted the 
worship service and the business meet- 
ing. Mrs. Henry Perkins spoke on floral 
arrangements. Supper was served by a 
committee. 

The January afternoon sewing meeting 
was held on Wednesday, the 17th. Mrs. 
Waldo Sanborn was in charge of sew- 
ing for the spring fair. Rev. Robert 
H. Barber, the pastor of the church, 
spoke on “The Pageant of the Prophets.” 
Refreshments were served by Mrs. Fred 
Schonland and Mrs. Irving Davis. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT MANCHESTER 


The church in Manchester, N. H., held 
its annual parish meeting on the eve- 
ning of January 17. It was preceded by 
a covered-dish supper. The several or- 
ganizations gave most encouraging re- 
ports, revealing a busy year and ad- 
vancement along all lines. The treasurer 
reported all bills paid and a substantial 
balance in the treasury. Eight parish- 
ioners died during the year. The church 
during the year came into possession of 
a fine parsonage, purchased 100 new 
hymnals, paid in full its state and de- 
nominational quotas, made gifts to the 
Red Cross, the Community Chest, Ferry 
Beach and the Clara Barton Home, sent 
Christmas boxes to its boys and girls in 
the service, and organized a primary 
department in the Sunday school. Also, 
the Ladies’ Union purchased war bonds 
to the amount of $150. During the 
year the pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
officiated at three weddings and twenty- 
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“necessary. 


one funerals, gave over 70 hours’ work 
to a hospital, served as chairman of the 
institutional work of the city, spoke 
over the radio many mornings; made 


- over 900 calls and attended over fifty 


outside meetings. 


OUR EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETS 


(Continued from page 67) 


Unversalist Church of America deter- 
mines the feasibility of holding an as- 
sembly. In consideration of the goy- 
ernment directive regarding travel, it is 
evident that some curtailment will be 
An announcement will be 
made-later. 

It would be impossible in such a brief 
report as this to give full details of the 
winter board meeting. The members 
met for nine hours with only a brief 
dinner recess, during which discussions 
continued and committees drafted mo- 
tions. The Association of Universalist 
Women can be assured that the board 
it elected has brought its best efforts 
to the task of serving the needs and 


meeting the desires of Universalist 
women. 
PERSONALS 


Mrs. Walter Hilton, president of the 
Rhode Island Association of Universal- 
ist Women, was a visitor at Headquar- 
ters on January 9. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks will be the 
preacher at the celebration of the 125th 
anniversary of the Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, to be held Febru- 
ary 11. Dr. Van Schaick will serve for 
Dr. Brooks in Washington. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone is to give 
the Founder’s Day address at Dean 
Academy February 16. Dr. Lalone was 
at Chads Ford, Pa., January 20, to offi- 
ciate at the wedding of his cousin, Miss 


Local and Suburban 


February 3, 1945 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Mar. 5—The Imperial Church from Peter 
the Great to Nicholas II, with Special Ref- 
erence to Its Social Influence. The Position 
of the Tsar. The Holy Synod and High 
Procurator. Clergy and People. Mar. 12— 
Russian Dissent. Raskol and Bourgeoisie. 
The Social Importance of the Sects. The 
Religion of the Intelligentsia. Mar, 19— 
Anti-Religious Theory in Russia. Influence 
of Marx and Engels. Views of the Revo- 
lutionary Leaders.  Anti-Religious Prop- 
aganda. Mar. 26—The Attack on Religious 
Institutions and the Practice of Religion 
1917-1944. The-Government and the Patri- 
archate. Tichon and Sergius. Apr, 2—Effect 
of the War on the Religious Susceptibilities 
in Russia. The Revival of Orthodoxy. The 
Religious Question and Foreign Policy. The 
Attitude of England and the U.S.A. Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic Interests in Rus-- 
sia. Apr. 9—The Limitation of Soviet 
Patriotism As a Philosophy of Life. Soviet 
Romanticism and the Folk-Lore Movement. 
The Religious Question in Non-Russian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. The Attitude of 
Youth. Prospects. 


Robert Pierce Casey, S.T.B., Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature and the 
History of Religion at Brown University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


Jean Maclver, a recent graduate of St. 


Lawrence University, to Albert W. 


Kusch. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk became interim 
pastor of our church in Rumford, Maine, 
February 1. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, observed her twenty-sixth an- 
niversary at Headquarters February 3. 


Earle McKinney of Tufts College is 
the student pastor at Kinston, N. H., 
and Carl Seaburg has taken the pas- 
torate of the East Boston church. 


Mrs. Carl Henry Voss, wife of the 
Universalist minister of Rutland and 
Woodstock, Vt., entered a hospital about 
January 10 for a major operation. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins went 
to Dothan, Fla., February 1 for the 
graduation of Robert Cummins, Jr., 
from the Officers’ Training School. Rob- 
ert Cummins, Jr., becomes a full-fledged 
fighter pilot with a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton has been 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, for twenty-five years, and 
the congregation celebrated this event 
on January 21. 


Miss Margaret Winchester, staff mem- 
ber of the G.S.S.A., is teaching in two 
leadership schools during January and 
February. At Weymouth Landing her 
course is “The Children We Teach,” and 
is attended by teachers in Universalist 
and Congregational church schools of 


Weymouth Landing and North and 
South Weymouth. The institute was 
planned by the Weymouth ministers in 
co-operation with the Massachusetts 
Convention. In Malden her course is 
“Teaching Primary Children.” This is 
an interdenominational institute in which 
Malden Protestant churches are co-op- 
erating. 


Col. Arnold W. Shutter has returned 
from the Pacific area and with his wife 
spent the holiday season with Mrs. 
M. D. Shutter in Minneapolis. 


Rev. Peter J. McInness has resigned 
as pastor of the North Orange, Mass.,. 
church. 


Rey. R. Homer Gleason, who has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
Army, has again taken up his work at 


Woodstock, Ohio. 


Obituary 


H. W. ADAMS 


A heart attack on Saturday evening, 
December 23, proved fatal to H. W. (“Doc”) 
Adams, who succumbed at the Warsaw 
[N. Y.] hospital Sunday night, December 
31. His death takes from Perry a_ highly 
regarded young businessman whose  ac- 
tivities touched many spheres in the com- 
munity. He was forty-one years of age. 

Hiram Warren Adams was born in Frews- 
burg, N. Y., on August 15, 1903, one of 
the two children of Hiram and Nina Davis 
Adams. He was a graduate of Frewsburg 
high school. On March 21, 1936, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Emmeline Saf- 
ford of Perry, who survives, together with 
his mother and sister, Mrs. Henry Hultberg, 
both of Frewsburg. 

Mr. Adams was a Mason, belonged to 
various local clubs, and was an active mem- 
ber of the Universalist church. 

Funeral services were largely attended. 
They were conducted by his pastor, Rey. 
Julia Tobey —The Perry Record. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
Tt is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICE, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. ~ 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 

professions. 


Haro. E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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EARLE C. McKINSTRY 

Earle C. McKinstry, field executive and 
director of training of Worcester Area 
Boy Scouts for more than fifteen years, died 
in Southport, Conn., January 9, of a heart 
attack.-> 

Mr. McKinstry resigned his post with the 
Worcester Area Council last July to become 
assistant executive of Pomeraug Council, 
Bridgeport, Conn. He made his home in 
Southport. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marion E. 
Darling of Worcester, a son Richard, seven 
years of age, and a brother, Carl C. 
McKinstry, of Worcester. 

As a Boy-Scout leader, Mr. McKinstry 
was known throughout the country for estab- 
lishing a high standard of camp training 
in the Worcester area. His methods were 
adopted by many councils. 

Local Scout officials were first attracted 
to his efforts when he developed an outdoor 
program while scoutmaster of Troop 13, All 
Souls’ Universalist Church. 

Mr. McKinstry helped to design Wor- 
cester’s street lighting system while work- 
ing for the General Electric Company, Lynn. 

During the First World War he went over- 
seas with the 301st Field Signal Battalion, 
76th Division. He was a photographer with 
that outfit. Upon his return he entered 
work of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist church and at one time 
was editor of Onward, the young people’s 
national publication. 

Funeral services were held January 13 at 
All Souls’ Universalist Church. Rev. Gordon 
B. McKeeman, pastor, officiated. Burial 
was at Southbridge—The Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted fellowship following one-year li- 
cense to Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell, Ports- 
mouth. 

Granted fellowship during period of serv- 
ice in a federated church to Rev. Myles 
Blanchard, Westmoreland; “Rev. Marshall 
Eck, Marlboro; and Rev. John Robert Gee, 
Winchester. 

License of Rev. Ernest Calvert expired; 
not renewed. 

J. Wayne Hasxetn, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Maurice Cobb transferred to North Caro- 
lina. 
Dorothy Spoerl transferred to Vermont. 
Burchard Royce transferred to Connecticut. 
Cart A, Hemprt, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services on second and fourth Sundays at 
3:30 p.m. 

February 11: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


February 25: Rev. Andrew Magill, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Crackling 


Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh © 


was famous for his pulpit prayers. He 


always found something to thank God | 


for, even in bad times. One stormy 
morning, a member of his congregation, 
following the great preacher to church, | 
thought to himself, “The preacher will 
have nothing to thank God for on a 
wretched morning like this.” But 
Whyte began his prayer with the words, 
“We thank thee, O God, that it is not 
always like this."—The Chaplain. 


Talkative Lady: A big man like you 
might be better occupied than in cruelly 
catching little fish. 

Anglét: Perhaps you're right. But 
if this fish had kept his mouth shut, 
he wouldn’t be here—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 


The teacher was attempting to il- 
lustrate the meaning of the word per- 
severance. 

“What is it,” she asked, “that carries 
a man along rough roads and smooth 
roads, up hills and down, through jungles 
and swamps and raging torrents?” 

The class was silent. Then Willie 
saved the day by answering, “A jeep!” 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 


. . 


Madame Schumann-Heink was sit- 
ting in front of an enormous steak. 
Caruso passed her table and, seeing the 
huge portion of meat before the singer, 
he said, “Stena, you are not going to eat 
that alone?” 

“No,” said Schumann-Heink, shaking 
her head. “No, not alone. With pota- 
toes."—The Inquirer and Mirror (Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass.) 


From a leading New York City bank 


comes this one: 


During the current War Bond drive 
a tall, burly colored man went to the 


_ desk and said he wanted to buy a bond. 


The clerk asked: 

“What denomination?” 

He hesitated only a minute or two 
and then said: _ 

“Oh, Baptist, sir; I’se a Baptist.” 


An aspiring young journalist came to 
Will Rogers for some pointers on how 
to write a successful newspaper column. 
The humorist obligingly gave him some 
tips. ; 

As the young writer was about to 
leave, he asked: 

“By the way, Mr. Rogers, is the field 
of humor crowded?” 

“Only when Congress is in session,” 
he answered —Milwaukee Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


